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DAN'S  TO-MORROW 

PROLOGUE 

IN  the  beginning  the  land  lay  as  God  had 
made  it. 
The  years,  very  many  of  them,  came  and 
went,  and  wrought  no  changes  save  that  here 
a  sapling  began  to  tower  toward  the  heavens 
^nd  here  an  ancient  tree  fell  crashing  in  the 
storm.  The  animals  of  the  fields,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  killed  those  on  which  they  preyed  and 
in  turn  were  killed  by  stronger.  The  grass 
grew  green  with  tlie  spiifig  and.  sear  *vith  the 
frost.  Buds  opened  and  withered  as  the  cycle 
of  the  seasons  dictated.,  .Thq  river  saw  its 
time  of  spawn  and  its  time  of  ice.  , There  was 
no  law  save  the  calm,  unruffled,  dispassionate 
law  of  Nature. 

Then,  one  day  in  spring,  came  man. 
He  was  a  man  of  red  skin,  with  feathers 
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crowning  that  part  of  his  head  that  was  not 
shaved.  He  came  down  the  swollen  river  in 
a  canoe,  and  he  directed  the  canoe  in  toward 
the  bank.  He  was  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed  as 
men  are  who  have  tasted  a  winter  of  hunger. 

It  had  been  a  bad  winter  for  his  tribe  back 
in  the  Indian  village.  Evil  spirits  had  be- 
witched the  corn.  The  fall  harvest  had  been 
scant  and  had  given  out  long  before  the  win- 
ter's end.  There  had  been  much  sickness  and 
much  snow,  and  game  had  been  scarce.  Many 
had  died. 

The  medicine  men  had  made  powerful  med- 
icine, and  had  invoked  the  spirits,  and  the 
spirits  had  sent  to  them  a  vision.  They  would 
find  a  place  of  plenty,  two  suns  away,  and  by 
these  signs  would  they  khpw  it.  There  would 
be  clear  land-  om-niniiing  water,  yet  at  the 
clearing  th e. water -wp-uld  lose  the  power  of 
its  tide,  and  -there  vvould -be  a  hill  that  would 
break  the  cold  when  the  winds  blew  down 
from  the  north  and  clutched  with  icy  fingers 
about  the  wigwams. 

The  man  of  red  skin,  paddling  with  a  cur- 
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rent  that  showed  white-caps  from  shore  to 
shore,  had  turned  in  to  the  right-hand  bank 
because  his  keen  eyes  had  picked  out  a  clear- 
ing among  the  trees.  There  was  a  cove  there, 
too,  and  as  he  worked  his  way  in,  the  tide  was 
all  at  once  gone.  Running  the  canoe  ashore, 
he  climbed  a  short  ridge,  and  looked  down 
the  other  side.  Here  was  a  gentle  slope  facing 
to  the  south — a  slope  at  which  northern  winds 
would  hurl  themselves  in  vain.  Even  as  he 
looked,  some  animal,  out  of  sight,  crashed 
through  the  forest.  A  squirrel  came  out  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  and  stood  there,  a  fair  target. 
Moving  cautiously,  the  man  of  red  skin  strung 
and  sighted  an  arrow.  It  found  its  mark.  He 
built  a  fire  at  the  shore  of  the  river  and  cooked 
his  meat,  and  ate  as  one  famished.  Then  he 
launched  his  canoe  again  and,  turning  up- 
stream, began  to  fight  the  current. 

He  had  found  the  land  of  plenty  that  the 
spirits  had  revealed,  and  was  carrying  the 
news  back  to  his  people. 

And  so  the  Indians  came,  in  many  canoes, 
and  set  up  their  wigwams.    Twice  the  winter 
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came  before  they  moved  again.  That  second 
winter  pestilence  touched  them.  Once  more 
many  died.  When  the  buds  came  forth  again, 
again  their  medicine  men  chanted,  and  sang, 
and  danced  to  the  spirits;  and  again,  like  trust- 
ing children,  the  tribe  moved  on. 

But  they  did  not  leave  the  v^ilderness  as  it 
had  been  before.  They  left  on  the  ground  the 
ashes  of  many  fires,  the  haphazard  litter  of  a 
camp,  a  few  worn  trails.  And  they  took  with 
them  something  to  be  talked  of  about  the  coun- 
cil fire.  One  of  the  tribe,  venturing  far,  had 
met  with  friendly  Indians  of  another  tribe 
who  had  also  ventured  far.  These  other  In- 
dians, chanced  upon  in  a  forest  glade,  had 
heard  of  a  strange  race  that  mocked  the  water 
with  boats  bigger  than  fifty  canoes,  that  cast 
fire  and  thunder  from  sticks  held  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  that  had  skin  white  as  wood  ash  is 
sometimes  white. 

After  the  going  of  the  Indian  tribe  from 
that  cleared  space  by  the  river,  years  passed 
again.  The  trails  were  hidden  by  fresh  grass. 
The  litter  rotted  and  became  as  of  the  soil, 
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The  places  where  the  fires  had  been  became 
less  black  and  at  last  melted  into  the  carpet  of 
the  forest  floor.  Once  more  nature  ruled,  in- 
scrutable, immutable,  quietly  effacing  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  had  dallied  here. 

And  then,  one  day,  came  another  man. 

He  was  white. 

Tall  and  lean,  wearing  an  animal-skin  cap 
and  carrying  a  long  rifle,  he  emerged  noise- 
lessly from  the  forest  and  surveyed  the  clear- 
ing. The  trails  were  hidden  by  fresh  grass, 
yet  his  woodsman's  eyes  found  them,  and  he 
came  forward,  stepping  lightly  in  his  moc- 
casins. He  judged  the  time  since  feet  last  had 
gone  that  way.  He  picked  out  the  places 
where  the  fires  had  once  burned.  A  dozen  in- 
articulate things  told  him  their  story.  He 
seemed  to  find  it  satisfying,  for  presently  he 
went  back  into  the  forest  the  way  he  had  come. 

Late  that  day  he  came  out  into  the  clearing 
again,  but  now  he  was  not  alone.  He  led  two 
horses  heavily  packed.  A  woman  and  a  child 
rode  another  animal.  His  son,  a  youth  of  sev- 
enteen^ walked  in  the  rear,  and  the  rifle  he  car- 
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ried  was  of  a  pattern  with  the  one  carried  by 
the  men.  Pioneers  of  civilization,  impervious 
to  hardship  and  peril,  they  picked  this  clear- 
ing for  their  home.  Before  the  sun  had  gone 
down  their  axes  were  ringing  as  they  felled 
trees  to  build  them  a  habitation.  And  the 
woman  dug  in  the  ground  and  counted  the 
seeds  she  had  brought  with  her  on  the  journey. 

They  figured  time,  not  by  days  but  by  the 
seasons.  There  were  fish  in  the  river  and 
game  in  the  forest — they  did  not  lack.  The 
garden  gave  them  bread  and  greens.  A  year 
later  another  white  man  came  out  of  the  for- 
est and  was  welcomed  to  the  cabin.  He  looked 
about  him  and  found  what  he  saw  good.  Be- 
fore that  day  ended  he,  too,  had  brought  wife 
and  children  into  the  clearing,  and  four  axes 
rang  as  the  second  shelter  went  up.  The  new- 
comer had  brought  with  him  a  cow,  and  so 
milk  and  butter  came  to  the  young  settlement. 

Five  years  later  the  community  had  grown 
to  forty  families.  The  need  for  cabins  and  for 
firewood  had  bitten  deeply  into  the  forest. 
The  clearing  now  was  double  what  it  had 
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been  at  the  start.  Game  had  begun  to  retreat 
before  man.  Meat  was  harder  to  get;  some 
of  the  settlers  kept  pigs  and  chickens.  A  path 
to  the  settlement  was  beginning  to  mark  its 
way  through  the  forest.  Yet  life  in  the  com- 
munity was  still  raw.  Each  family  depended 
on  itself  for  food  and  clothing,  finding  a  way 
to  satisfy  its  own  needs. 

Another  year  and  the  settlement  numbered 
three  hundred  souls.  There  was  a  churchc 
Occasionally  newspapers  and  letters  reached 
this  community  living  so  perilously  on  the 
borderland  of  civilization.  Occasionally  they 
sent  back  word  of  their  own  condition.  And 
the  day  came  when  a  wagon  made  its  slow, 
laborious  progress  along  the  widened  trail  and 
at  last  reached  its  goal.  In  the  wagon  were 
pots  and  pans,  candlesticks  and  spinning- 
wheels,  firearms  and  axes,  salt,  flour  and  am- 
munition. The  driver  of  the  wagon  built  a 
cabin  larger  than  any  of  the  others  and  opened 
a  store.  He  did  not  fare  ofT  into  the  forest  to 
hunt,  neither  did  he  find  time  to  till  the  soil. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  come  whose  needs  had 
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to  be  taken  care  of  by  others.     He  was  the 
first  man  to  buy  the  food  he  ate. 

Each  new  settler,  coming  over  the  trail, 
felled  an  obstructing  tree  here  and  there  along 
its  length.  The  trail  widened  and  became  a 
road.  The  flow  of  new  blood  into  the  com- 
munity quickened.  By  and  by  there  were  one 
hundred  cabins.  The  storekeeper,  prospering, 
built  a  mill  at  the  water  and  ground  corn  for 
so  much  for  himself  out  of  each  bushel.  The 
housewives  found  it  good  to  have  this  labor 
off  their  hands.  Some  of  the  settlers,  careless 
about  tending  their  corn  under  a  hot  sun,  saw 
a  planting  ruined  and  bought  their  meal  from 
the  storekeeper.  Another  man  began  to  rip 
logs  into  boards  and  build  doors  and  window- 
frames,  tables  and  chairs.  The  miller,  grown 
rich,  moved  out  of  his  cabin  of  logs  into  a 
house  of  boards.  The  community  had  ceased 
to  depend  each  man  on  himself.  Some  began 
to  rent  themselves  to  do  tasks  for  wages.  At 
once  differences  of  opinion  began  to  develop, 
the  man  who  hired  sometimes  thinking  he  was 
charged  too  much,  and  the  man  who  agreed 
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to  do  the  work  sometimes  thinking  he  was 
paid  too  little. 

By  and  by  a  blacksmith  hauled  his  anvil 
and  hammers  over  the  road  and  set  up  his 
forge.  He  had  a  son;  and  when  the  lad  was 
come  to  a  suitable  age  he  brought  him  to  the 
smithy  and  taught  him  the  trade.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  blacksmith  died,  and  his 
son  succeeded  him  in  the  business.  All  the 
while  the  community  grew.  Eventually 
planks  were  laid  on  the  ground  outside  the 
lines  of  cabins  and  constituted  the  first  side 
walks.  The  young  blacksmith  shod  horses, 
beat  out  plowshares,  and  began  to  make  tools 
that  were  needed.  Another  blacksmith  set  up 
in  business  not  far  away.  It  now  became  nec- 
essary for  the  early  man  to  preserve  his  iden- 
tity, so  he  had  a  sign  painted  that  read  ^'TER- 
RISS'S  SMITHY."  Not  long  after,  what  with 
the  increase  in  trade  that  came  with  a  steady 
growth  of  population,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  helper. 

Years  later,  when  his  own  son  was  with  him 
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in  the  business,  he  died  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  done  well.  There  were  now  four 
employees  to  be  paid  each  Saturday  night. 
They  called  this  son  ^^Andy,"  and  they  all 
worked  in  overalls,  Andy  and  the  workman 
alike,  and  they  all  sat  down  at  noon  and  ate 
together,  and  sometimes  all  shared  a  goody 
that  some  one  of  them  had  brought. 

By  this  time  almost  every  log  cabin  was 
gone.  The  buildings  were  now  either  of 
frame  or  stone.  In  places  the  sidewalks  were 
of  brick.  The  old  trail  had  become  a  high- 
way. A  railroad  was  coming  through  the 
country.  First  it  was  fifty  miles  away,  then 
twenty,  then  ten,  and  then  almost  at  the  door. 
Andrew  Terriss,  hearing  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction offered  an  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
could  make  needed  tools  and  repair  broken 
ones,  went  off  on  a  day's  journey  in  search 
of  business.  He  came  home  jubilant,  with  a 
contract  in  his  pocket.  Now  he  needed  more 
skilled  help,  and  the  community  could  not 
provide  it.  He  sent  an  advertisement  to  be 
published  in  a  distant  paper.    And  one  day 
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four  mechanics  came  to  the  town  by  stage  to 
work  for  him.  One  of  them  was  olive  dark, 
and  spoke  with  a  soft  accent  and  with  many 
expressive  shrugs.  He  was  the  first  man  of 
southern  Europe  to  penetrate  to  the  place. 

Ten  years  later  Andrew  Terriss  was  out  of 
overalls.  There  were  sixty  men  on  the  pay 
roll.  He  seldom  had  a  chance  to  meet  them 
any  more — he  ate  his  noonday  meal,  not  out 
of  a  dinner  pail,  but  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
new  town  hotel.  His  time  was  taken  up  with 
the  financial  end  of  the  business.  There  were 
letters  to  write,  loans  to  negotiate,  trade  jour- 
nals to  read,  contracts  on  which  to  bid.  He 
appointed  a  superintendent  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  the  work  was  turned  out  in  the 
shops. 

He  ceased  to  meet  his  men,  and  they  ceased 
to  know  him  personally.  Time  was  when  any 
of  his  workmen  could  have  come  to  his  home, 
if  in  trouble,  and  have  called  him  ''Andy," 
and  have  asked  for  help — and  have  received 
it.  Nobody  could  have  told  them  anything 
out  of  the  way  about  Andy;  they  knew  him. 
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But  the  new  men  coming  in  now  did  not 
know  him.  He  was  merely  ^'the  boss."  He 
appeared  to  be  of  another  world.  He  did  not 
soil  his  hands,  he  answered  no  seven  o'clock 
whistle,  he  was  paid  in  profits  and  not  in  mere 
wages.  Gradually  rumor,  surmise  and  con- 
jecture worked  a  reputation  around  him. 
^What  does  he  care  about  us?"  a  bitter  voice 
demanded  one  day.  There  were  none  to  say 
whether  he  cared  or  not.  They  did  not  know 
him. 

When  that  day  came  there  came,  too, 
trouble  to  the  land  that  had  once  lain  as  God 
had  made  it. 


CHAPTER  I 

TIE  house,  a  rambling  structure  of 
red  brick,  stood  on  a  little  knoll  far 
back  from  the  road.  The  driveway 
circled  with  a  sweep  through  a  border  of  tall, 
ancient  trees.  It  was  a  quiet  house,  devoid 
for  the  moment  of  any  sign  of  life  save  the 
figure  of  a  boy  dimly  discernible  behind  a 
curtained  window  on  the  second  floor. 

To  the  village  the  boy  was  something  of  a 
puzzle  and  a  mystery.  Even  in  the  days  when 
his  father  lived  and  had  been  the  outstanding 
figure  of  the  community  he  had  been  set  down 
as  a  ^'queer  one,"  given  to  playing  with  his 
dogs  about  the  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
rather  than  to  consorting  with  lads  of  his  age. 
Since  his  father's  sudden  death,  less  had  been 
seen  of  him  than  before.  He  had  gone  off  to 
some  school  to  reappear  only  at  rare  intervals. 
Sometimes,  on  these  visits,  he  went  over  the 
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ridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  village  and  spent 
more  or  less  time  closeted  with  Frank  King, 
the  grizzled,  growling  manager  of  the  plant. 
Sometimes  he  walked  down  Main  Street  to 
the  First  National  Bank  building  and  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  law  offices  of  Lucius  Morrow 
on  the  third  floor.  Sometimes  for  days  he 
stayed  about  the  house,  and  passers-by  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  seen  frisking  with  the 
dogs  or  else  reading  on  one  of  the  wide  wings 
of  the  porch.  In  the  stores  along  Main  Street, 
and  in  the  squatty  two-family  houses  of  the 
plant  workers,  all  Ironridge  debated  what 
manner  of  man  he  would  be  when  the  day 
came  for  him  to  take  over  the  management  of 
the  plant. 

If  this  speculation  grew  hilarious  whenever 
Big  Tony  Carmelli  called  a  meeting  of  those 
on  the  plant  pay  roll — lathe  men  and  foundry 
men,  drillers  and  assemblers — it  was  because 
they  all  thought  they  saw  a  day  coming  when 
they  would  wind  a  shy,  sensitive  boy  around 
their  blunt,  work-calloused  fingers. 

"We  will  show  heem,"  Big  Tony  would 
14 
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shout,  '^this  Meester  Terriss,  who  has  so  much 
money  for  which  he  did  no  work,  just  how 
much  is  coming  to  us." 

The  boy,  standing  that  day  behind  the 
shielding  curtain  of  his  bedroom  window, 
watched  a  tramp  who  came  down  the  road 
past  the  house  with  the  careless  stride  of  one 
whom  the  miles  do  not  worry.  A  stubble  of 
red  beard  fuzzed  his  fat  face,  and  his  eyes 
scanned  all  before  him  with  an  idle,  lazy 
curiosity.  His  pants  were  patched  in  sev- 
eral places,  his  dusty  shoes  were  run  down 
at  the  heels,  yet  he  whistled  at  the  heat 
of  the  June  day.  The  boy  felt  a  sting  of 
envy. 

^That  man,"  he  reflected,  ^'hasn't  so  much 
as  a  good  shoe,  yet  he's  happier  than  I  am. 
First  day  of  my  vacation  and  I've  got  to  start 
right  for  the  plant  and  listen  to  Old  Stormy's 
grumbles." 

It  seemed  that  he  never  came  home  of  late 
without  finding  the  works  manager  biting  his 
mustache,  and  glowering,  and  predicting 
panic  and  ruin. 
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A  tap  sounded  on  the  door.  ^'Your  lunch- 
eon is  ready,  Master  Dan." 

"In  a  moment,  Peggy.  Did  Mr.  King 
'phone  again?" 

'^Not  since  last  night,  sor,  when  he  said  ye 
were  to  go  to  the  works  to-day.  If  ye  don't 
mind  me  sayin'  so,  sor,  he'd  seem  to  have  some- 
thin'  heavy  on  his  mind." 

Dan  Terriss  could  guess  that  much.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  the  men  at  the  works  had 
disrupted  the  smooth  routine  of  the  company's 
business.  A  tide  of  rebellion  was  beginning 
to  run  through  his  veins.  The  men  were  paid 
their  wages  every  Saturday  night  whether 
business  was  good  or  bad.  They  had  no  wor- 
ries. And  yet  they  were  holding  meetings, 
and  stirring  up  trouble,  and  swaggering  in- 
solently. 

But  what  to  do  about  it  he  did  not  know. 
That  was  the  thought  that  changed  his  mood 
and  suddenly  left  him  helpless.  The  meal  that 
Peggy  had  prepared  was  good,  the  dining- 
room  was  cheerful ;  yet,  sitting  all  alone  at  the 
table,  he  suddenly  felt  lost.    Time  was  when 
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his  mother  had  sat  facing  the  doorway,  and 
his  father  on  the  other  side.  Then  his  mother 
—  He  opened  his  napkin  and  stared  at  it 
hard.  After  that  his  father  had  changed.  The 
old  laughter  gave  place  to  grimness  and  to 
silence,  and  one  day  they  had  found  him  at  his 
desk  at  the  works  silent — this  time  in  a  silence 
that  would  never  be  broken. 

Thus  had  Dan  Terriss,  a  boy  in  years  and  in 
experience,  come  into  sole  ownership  of  the 
Terriss  Machinery  Company. 

Andrew  Terriss  had  drawn  his  will  with 
care.  Frank  King,  long  the  general  manager 
of  the  works,  and  Lucius  Morrow,  lawyer  and 
shrewd  adviser,  had  been  named  as  the  boy's 
guardians  with  power  to  carry  on  the  business. 
They  were  a  strange  pair:  King  a  dour, 
grizzled  man,  impatient  of  new  ways  but  with 
machinery  rooted  in  his  blood;  Morrow,  a 
whimsical  gentleman  who  looked  at  the  world 
through  kindly,  understanding  eyes.  They 
had  been  selected  because  each  would  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  other,  and  in  them  Dan  had 
'found  two  stanch  and  loyal  friends.    Yet  he 
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wished  that  his  father  were  back.  There  had 
been  none  of  this  trouble  with  the  men  while 
Andrew  Terriss  had  directed  the  destinies  of 
the  company. 

*'Drat  it!"  Peggy  stormed  in  the  kitchen 
after  he  had  left  the  table,  '^they're  worryin' 
the  poor  lamb  again.  He  didn't  touch  the 
apple  tart  I  made  especially  for  him." 

Apple  tarts  were  far  from  Dan's  thoughts 
as  he  went  down  the  driveway  through  the 
trees.  Even  the  heat  of  the  June  day  was 
ignored.  Main  Street  was  busy — the  butcher 
cutting  up  a  side  of  beef,  the  grocery  boy  car- 
rying orders  out  to  the  delivery  wagon,  a 
woman  leisurely  buying  something  in  the 
Ironridge  Dry  Goods  Emporium,  a  trolley  car 
droning  along  on  its  worn  and  shining  rails. 
Everywhere  business  seemed  to  run  pleasantly 
except  out  at  the  works,  and  Dan  wondered 
darkly  why  there  should  be  that  one  exception. 

The  First  National  Bank  building  tempted 
him  with  its  promise  of  a  welcome  from  Lu- 
cius Morrow,  but  after  a  momentary  pause  he 
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went  on.  There  would  be  time  to  see  the  law- 
yer later.  Leaving  Main  Street  he  struck 
west,  past  comfortable  houses  and  wide  lawns, 
and  presently  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  that 
gave  the  village  its  name. 

He  stood  for  a  while  looking  down  the  slope 
on  the  other  side,  at  the  groups  of  workers' 
houses,  at  the  low-lying  buildings  beyond  that 
marked  the  plant.  Something  he  had  never 
noticed  before  impressed  him  now.  This  side 
of  the  ridge  seemed  to  have  less  of  sunlight, 
as  though  a  perpetual  smudge  from  the  grimy 
plant  chimney  hovered  forever  in  the  air.  The 
houses  were  cheaper  and,  strangely,  seemed  a 
bit  discouraged.  Even  the  grass  was  not  so 
green. 

When  Dan  went  on  again  his  steps  were 
slower. 

The  watchman  at  the  gate  gave  him  a 
grudging  salute  as  he  entered  the  yard.  Over 
at  the  receiving  shed  a  truck  was  dumping  a 
clanging  assortment  of  iron  parts.  From  the 
open  shop  windows  came  the  whine  and  hiss 
of  metal  being  shaped  and  geared.    The  boy 
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drew  a  deep  breath.  His  father's  brains  and 
industry  had  created  this  productive  business. 
And  yet,  now  that  his  father  was  gone — he 
turned  impatiently  toward  the  office  door. 

It  opened  before  he  reached  it,  and  a  man 
came  out.  He  was  a  monster  of  a  man,  deep 
and  broad,  with  belligerency  in  the  poise  of  his 
massive  head  and  in  his  ponderous  stride.  A 
heavy  mustache,  drooping  on  either  side  of  his 
mouth,  gave  him  an  appearance  fierce  and 
piratical.    At  sight  of  Dan  his  eyes  lighted. 

^'Good  afternoon,  Meester  Terriss,"  he  said. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  irony  of  that 
'^Meester." 

Dan  knew  him — Big  Tony  Carmelli. 
*'Good  afternoon,"  he  said,  and  would  have 
gone  on,  but  the  man's  bulk  had  his  path 
blocked.  He  had  to  step  around  that  bulky 
figure.  The  office  door  was  still  open.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  for  the  knob. 

^^Ah,  Meester  Terriss,  pardon." 

Deliberately  Big  Tony  pulled  the  door  shut 
in  his  face. 

The  man's  eyes  had  taken  on  a  look  of  grim 
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humor — and  something  worse.  With  a  mock- 
ing bow  he  went  his  way  across  the  yard,  and 
paused  to  talk  with  the  driver  of  the  truck. 
Dan  could  hear  his  laughter  booming  forth  in 
a  rolling  thunder  of  mighty  ho-hos. 

The  boy  bit  his  lips,  and  opened  the  door 
again,  and  stepped  inside.  The  clerks,  busy 
with  bills  and  with  ledgers,  gave  him  but  a 
momentary  glance.  A  middle-aged  woman, 
crisp  and  businesslike,  rose  from  a  desk  and 
came  toward  him. 

^^Mr.  Terriss,  Mr.  King  was  called  into  the 
shops.  He  expects  to  be  back  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. He  left  instructions  that  you  were  to 
wait." 

Dan  waited  in  the  private  office  that  had 
once  been  his  father's.  From  the  windows  he 
could  see  up  this  side  of  the  slope;  and  once 
more  he  was  conscious  of  how  much  it  differed 
from  the  other  side.  It  reminded  him  of  a 
man  grown  worn  before  his  time.  He  pon- 
dered it,  wondering  why  everything  should 
seem  so  easy  and  comfortable  on  one  side  of 
the  slope  and  so  hard  on  the  other. 
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The  cathedral  gong  of  the  office  clock, 
breaking  in  on  his  thoughts,  told  him  that  Mr. 
King's  absence  of  a  few  minutes  had  grown 
into  an  absence  of  nearly  an  hour.  He  began 
to  pace  the  floor  restlessly.  Presently  a  gruff 
question  in  the  outer  office  halted  him. 

^'He's  inside,"  said  the  crisp  voice  of  the 
woman  at  the  desk. 

It  was  apparent,  the  moment  Mr.  King  en- 
tered the  office,  why  the  men  called  him  '^Old 
Stormy."  His  wiry,  gray  hair  was  in  tangled 
disorder.  His  eyes,  under  their  thick,  bushy 
brows,  were  smoldering  with  wrath.  Even 
before  he  had  closed  the  door  he  was  growling 
with  the  soreness  of  a  bitter  spirit. 

^^Dan,  we're  coming  to  revolution.  You 
think  you  own  these  works?  Bah!  The  ap- 
prentice boys,  the  clean-up  men,  the  night 
watchmen — they're  the  bosses.  They  decide 
among  themselves  how  much  work  we'll  do 
and  how  much  we'll  pay  them.  It's  getting 
worse  every  day." 

Dan  had  heard  all  this  before. 

^'Do  you  know  what  they're  doing  now?" 
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They're  damaging  machinery.     In  Heaven's 
name,  I  ask  you,  where  is  it  going  to  end?" 

It  came  to  Dan  that  the  general  manager 
had  never  before  been  quite  as  furious  as  this. 
He  went  forward  a  step,  his  mind  abruptly 
catching  at  one  word. 

"You  don't  mean  they're  damaging  our  ma- 
chinery?" 

"I  do  mean  it — the  new  electric  planer. 
They  brought  me  word  and  I  went  into 
the  shop.  There  it  stood,  idle.  I  could  take 
my  oath  it  was  tampered  with.  I  saw 
men  winking  at  one  another.  In  Heaven's 
name,  how  can  men  who  call  themselves  ma- 
chinists deliberately  foul  a  beautiful  inven- 
tion?   I'd  just  as  soon  blackjack  a  man." 

There  was  machinery  in  Dan's  blood,  too; 
it  was  part  of  his  heritage.  His  chin,  boyishly 
round,  began  to  square. 

"Who's  machine  was  it?" 

"Big  Tony  Carmelli's." 

Was  that  what  lay  behind  the  trouble- 
maker's mockery  at  the  office  door?  Dan's 
lips  grew  thin. 
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^'Firehim!  Get  rid  of  him !  What  are  we 
going  to  do,  pay  men  for  ruining  the  busi- 
ness?" 

But  for  all  his  anger,  Mr.  King  did  not 
make  an  immediate  reply.  He  went  over  to 
the  desk  and  dropped  into  the  swivel  chair 
with  a  sort  of  absent-minded  heaviness.  One 
hand,  moving  across  the  desk,  picked  up  a 
ruler  and  began  to  tap  it  against  an  inkwell. 

''Do  you  mean,"  the  boy  cried,  incredu- 
lously, ''that  we  can't  fire  a  man  who  injures 
us?" 

The  general  manager  shook  his  head.  "Not 
Big  Tony — not  unless  you  want  every  man  to 
walk  out.  They'd  tie  us  up  so  tight  we 
couldn't  turn  a  wheel." 

"Let  them  walk  out." 

"And  the  Mitchell  contract?  Are  you  for- 
getting that,  Dan?  We've  got  to  have  that 
job  out  of  the  way  by  December  i.  There's  a 
penalty  of  $500  a  day  after  that  date.  Big 
Tony  knows  about  that  contract;  so  does  every 
man  in  the  plant.    He  has  us  and  he  knows  it." 

Dan  felt  like  a  man  who,  running  along  a 
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path  that  promised  much  at  the  end,  abruptly 
finds  himself  at  a  blank  wall.  The  contract  to 
build  machines  for  the  Mitchell  Plow  Com- 
pany was  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  that  had  ever 
come  to  the  works,  and  he  had  heard  Mr, 
King  say  that  if  it  brought  the  business  it 
should  bring  they  would  have  to  enlarge  the 
foundry  room  and  erect  a  new  assembling 
shop.  The  feeling  of  helplessness  that  had 
overwhelmed  him  at  home  swept  over  him 
again  and  left  him  dispirited  and  morose.  A 
look  of  pity  crept  into  Mr.  King^s  eyes. 

^'Dan,  youVe  really  too  young  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  don't  like  to  bother  you  with  it. 
But  it's  your  fight,  and  some  day  youVe  got  to 
solve  it.  You  might  as  well  begin  to  learn 
the  ropes  now." 

^Why  can't  we  solve  it  now?" 

Again  there  was  an  interval  of  silence,  as 
though  once  more  the  boy  had  asked  a  question 
for  which  there  was  no  answer. 

^'Dan,"  the  manager  said  at  last,  "I  can't  do 
it.  When  I  was  a  young  man  we  worked  and 
took  a  pride  in  our  jobs.    I  could  always  get 
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along  with  men  who  felt  like  that.  But  this  is 
a  new  breed.  I  don't  understand  to-day's  me- 
chanic and  I  guess  I'm  too  old  to  learn  new 
tricks.  Take  Big  Tony,  for  instance.  He's 
never  allowed  the  union  to  organize  here. 
He's  kept  a  leadership  of  his  own.  If  this  was 
a  union,  and  if  he  was  the  president  of  it,  he'd 
be  responsible  to  the  officers  of  the  national 
union.  He  doesn't  want  that.  He  wants  a 
free  hand.  Why?  Because  he's  after  control 
of  this  plant — control,  you  hear  that?  The 
union  might  not  stand  for  some  things  he 
might  want  to  do.  That's  the  reason  you're 
going  to  find  yourself  in  a  fight  for  a  finish. 
Either  you're  going  to  run  this  business  your 
way  or  Big  Tony  and  his  men  are  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  run  it.  And  if  they  ever  get  the 
whip  hand,  God  help  what  it  took  your  father 
a  lifetime  to  build  up." 

The  old  man's  knuckles  had  begun  to  pound 
the  desk,  and  his  breath  was  coming  in  quick, 
little  wheezes. 

^'But  there  ought  to  be  a  way,"  Dan  cried, 
"to  break  this  thing  up." 
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Mr.  King  was  out  of  his  chair.  ^'Now 
youVe  got  it.  They  must  be  smashed.  Their 
strength  must  be  scattered.  They  must  be 
brought  to  their  knees.  But  it  takes  time; 
that's  why  I  tell  you  if  s  your  fight.  That's 
why  I  want  you  to  understand  it.  It's  going  to 
take  brains — scheming  and  planning." 

Dan's  shoulders  drooped.  He  wouldn't 
know  where  to  start  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
situation.  The  next  moment  his  mood  changed 
to  furious  resentment  with  the  thought  that 
even  as  they  took  the  company's  money  these 
men  threatened  to  destroy  what  his  father  had 
created. 

''It's  cowardly!"  he  cried.  ''My  father 
never  did  them  a  wrong." 

"Calling  names  won't  do  any  good,"  Mr. 
King  broke  in  wearily.  "I'm  going  back  to 
see  how  they're  making  out  with  that  planer. 
I  want  it  working  when  the  whistle  blows  in 
the  morning.  You  might  as  well  wait  here 
and  come  up  to  my  house  for  supper."  At  the 
door  he  paused.  "It's  going  to  be  your  head 
against  Carmelli's." 
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For  a  long  while  after  the  general  manager 
was  gone,  Dan  stood  motionless  beside  the 
desk.  That  afternoon's  meeting  with  Big 
Tony  was  still  in  the  back  of  his  mind — the 
man's  huge  bulk,  his  plain  defiance,  his  sar- 
donic humor.  All  at  once  Dan  was  afraid. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all,  sell  the 
business,  anything  rather  than  this  conflict 
ahead  that  seemed  so  uneven  and  so  hopeless. 
And  then  the  memory  that  this  was  the  monu- 
ment his  father  had  left  stayed  him  and 
checked  his  panic.  Slowly  his  body  stiffened. 
He  would  have  to  stay  here  and  fight  it  out. 
Mr.  King  was  right. 

The  closing  whistle  sounded,  but  Mr.  King 
did  not  come  back.  Presently  the  workmen 
passed  through  the  yard  and  out  the  gate.  A 
little  later  the  office  force  closed  the  ledgers 
and  locked  the  safe.  The  corners  of  the  room 
grew  dusk,  and  Dan  snapped  on  an  electric 
light.  From  a  distant  part  of  the  plant  came 
faint,  spasmodic  sounds  that  told  that  some 
few  of  the  men  were  still  at  work.    At  last 
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even  that  ceased.    Then  the  general  manager 
returned. 

^Tixed?"  Dan  asked. 

Mr.  King  nodded.  ^Twenty-eight  dollars 
for  overtime.  That's  what  we're  up  against 
in  some  form  every  day.    Ready?" 

They  came  but  to  the  yard  and  Mr.  King 
locked  the  office  door.  The  shadows  of  even- 
ing had  gathered ;  the  buildings  were  blurred 
against  the  blue  background  of  the  coming 
night.  The  gate,  left  wide  for  trucks  by  day, 
had  been  pulled  over  so  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  go  through  in  single  file.  A  new 
watchman,  sitting  on  a  bench  and  talking  to 
some  one  as  he  cleaned  a  lantern,  looked  up 
and  mumbled  a  good  night. 

"Know  who  that  was?"  Mr.  King  asked 
when  they  were  outside  climbing  the  slope. 

*The  watchman?" 

"No ;  the  boy  on  the  bench  with  him." 

"I  couldn't  make  out  his  face." 

"That  was  Little  Tony  Carmelli,  Big  To- 
ny's son." 
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Dan  stopped  short.  *'Is  he  in  this  thing, 
too?" 

^'No,  no,"  the  general  manager  snorted  im- 
patiently. "He's  like  yourself,  still  in  school. 
He  isn't  the  one  who  counts." 

But  that  night,  as  the  Carmelli  family  ate  in 
the  kitchen  of  a  house  not  far  from  the  works, 
Little  Tony  looked  up  from  his  plate. 

"Who  was  the  swell  guy  who  came  from 
the  works  with  Old  Stormy,  Pop?  Just  be- 
fore you  came  out?" 

"That?"  Big  Tony's  eyes  brightened.  "You 
saw  heem?  Sol  That  is  our  Meester  Ter- 
riss." 

The  boy's  lips  curled.  "So  that's  the  guy 
who's  doing  no  work  and  getting  rich?  Wait 
until  I  go  to  work.  Him  and  me  will  go  to 
the  mat  some  day." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  law  offices  of  Lucius  Morrow 
were  on  the  third  jfloor  of  the  bank 
building.  To  reach  them  it  was  neces- 
sary to  climb  a  worn  staircase  that  creaked 
cbmplainingly  and,  if  the  rheumatic  negro 
janitor  had  not  scrubbed  that  week,  spat  up 
puffs  of  dust  from  every  tread.  It  was  the  only 
office  building  that  Ironridge  possessed,  which 
gave  it  a  value  far  beyond  its  due.  He  who 
desired  to  main  tain  and  office  might  turn  up 
his  nose  at  the  ancient  hallways  and  the  dust, 
but  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  lease 
and  make  the  best  of  things.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do. 

Lucius  Morrow  was  an  immaculate  little 
man  who  always  gave  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing just  come  from  his  tailor's.  Winter  or 
summer,  Ironridge  could  not  recall  a  day 
when  he  had  not  appeared  with  a  fresh  flower 
in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.    The  First  National 
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Bank  building  pained  him.  He  never  reached 
the  top  floor  without  regretting  that  his  lot  in 
life  required  him  to  come  to  this  ^'forlorn, 
architectural  monstrosity."  He  never  left  the 
building  at  night  without  the  air  of  one  who, 
for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  at  least,  was 
well  rid  of  a  depressing  association. 

No  one  in  Ironridge  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover what  need  Lucius  Morrow  had  of  an 
office.  Years  ago  he  had  given  up  active  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  Some  investments  had  turned 
out  well,  money  had  begun  to  come  in  to  him, 
and  after  a  time  he  had  had  to  drop  other 
men's  affairs  that  he  might  have  time  to  attend 
to  his  own.  His  life  had  run  into  a  pleasant 
and  quiet  backwater.  He  read  quite  a  bit. 
He  wrote  articles  for  the  law  journals.  Iron- 
ridge good-naturedly  set  him  down  as  a 
fastidious,  fussy  gentleman  who  was  getting 
on  in  years  and  sort  of  falling  out  of  things. 
But  among  those  who  studiously  read  the  law 
journals  there  was  gossip  that  Ironridge  con- 
cealed a  keen  and  forceful  mind  that  was  forg- 
ing out  ahead  of  its  generation. 
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Lucius  Morrow,  climbing  the  bank  building 
stairs  that  morning,  took  but  absent-minded 
notice  of  the  dust.  A  young  woman  was  work- 
ing at  a  typewriter  in  his  outer  office,  picking 
out  the  letters  with  stiff  precision.  Her  pres- 
ence here  was  another  Ironridge  mystery. 
Friends  had  gone  to  the  lawyer  to  point  out 
that  the  Trotters  were  a  no-good  family  and 
had  been  the  despised  of  the  village  for  a  gen- 
eration. No  one  had  ever  known  a  Trotter  to 
succeed.  ^^No  one  ever  gave  them  a  chance,'* 
the  lawyer  had  retorted,  and  had  brought  in 
Miss  Lucy  Trotter  to  guard  the  outer  office,  to 
answer  the  telephone,  and  to  type  his  articles 
for  the  press. 

Mr.  Morrow  closed  the  hall  door  and 
through  force  of  habit  drew  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  hands. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Trotter.  My  nephew, 
Dan  Terriss,  is  back  from  boarding  school.  I 
think  he  will  drop  in  during  the  morning. 
You  will  send  him  right  in,  of  course." 

"Yes,  sir."  At  the  door  the  young  woman 
paused.    "Mr.  King  telephoned." 
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The  lawyer  snapped  his  fingers.  ^'Miss 
Trotter,  if  you  lived  next  door  to  a  family,  and 
your  family  and  the  other  family  were  always 
quarreling,  and  if  neither  of  you  could  move 
away,  what  would  you  do?" 

"I  think,"  the  girl  said  slowly,  *'I'd  go  next 
door  and  visit  a  while  and  see  if  we  couldn't 
be  neighborly." 

^'Why  would  you  do  that?"  Lucius  Mor- 
row looked  at  her  sharply. 

''That  would  be  the  only  thing  to  do, 
wouldn't  it?"  she  asked  in  surprise,  ''unless 
you  wanted  to  be  forever  quarreling?" 

"And  yet  King  can't  see  it."  This  time  the 
lawyer  snapped  his  fingers  impatiently.  "All 
right.  Miss  Trotter;  you've  confirmed  one  of 
my  ideas."  The  blank  look  on  the  young 
woman's  face  gave  him  pause.  "Sometimes," 
he  said  kindly,  "the  man  who  thinks  he  knows 
most  about  the  ramifications  of  a  business 
knows  the  least — sometimes  he  doesn't  know 
his  men.  That's  all.  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed 
until  my  nephew  comes." 

"Yes,  sir." 
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She  closed  the  door  softly,  and  tiptoed  to 
her  desk.  She  had  shoved  aside  the  chair  in 
rising;  now  she  lifted  it  so  that  it  would  not 
scrape  and  set  it  back  without  so  much  as  a 
sound.  Even  the  click  of  her  typewriter  was 
subdued.  If  the  man  in  the  other  room  wanted 
quiet  in  which  to  think —  One  of  the  Trot- 
ters, at  least,  was  pathetically  eager  to  make 
good  on  her  chance. 

Lucius  Morrow,  standing  at  the  window, 
looked  down  at  the  length  of  street  three 
stories  below.  A  stranger  would  have 
thought  that  Main  Street,  with  its  shops  and 
its  small  crowds,  the  heart  of  the  town.  Lu- 
cius Morrow  knew  better.  Were  the  works 
to  shut  down  and  the  pay  roll  to  stop,  Main 
Street  would  wither  over  night,  and  Iron- 
ridge  would  become  like  a  place  of  graves. 
Only  so  long  as  workers  passed  in  through 
the  plant  gates  in  the  morning  and  out  of 
them  at  night  could  Ironridge  live. 

Presently  he  made  out  his  nephew  weaving 
his  way  past  the  shops.  A  look  of  afifection 
came  to  the  man's  face,  to  be  followed  by  a 
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tinge  of  concern.  He  was  at  his  desk,  appar- 
ently busy  at  some  writing,  when  Dan  walked 
into  the  room.  No  one,  watching  him  arise 
from  his  chair  with  his  hands  stretched  out  in 
greeting,  would  have  suspected  that  he  had 
watched  the  boy's  journey  along  the  street. 

*'Danl  How  are  you?  You're  looking  out- 
rageously healthy.  I  sort  of  had  an  idea  you'd 
be  in  yesterday." 

"I  had  to  go  to  the  plant^  Uncle  Lucius. 
Mr.  King  telephoned " 

A  shadow  crossed  the  lawyer's  face. 
^^Trouble  again?" 

*^Yes,  sir.  They're  tampering  with  the  ma- 
chinery now;  they  broke  the  new  planer.  It 
was  Big  Tony's  machine.  We  pay  them  our 
money  to  help  us  run  the  business,  and  they 
try  to  injure  it.  That's  treachery.  They  must 
be  shown  who's  boss.    They " 

"Who  says  so?"  Mr.  Morrow  demanded 
sharply. 

*'Mr.  King  says  so,"  the  boy  told  him  in  sur- 
prise.   "What  else  can  we  do?" 

Lucius  Morrow's  face  at  the  moment  was 
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inscrutable.  Miss  Trotter  had  used  prac- 
tically the  same  words,  only  she  had  said  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  try  to  iron  out  the 
difficulty  and  be  neighborly.  The  lawyer's 
mind  played,  for  a  moment,  with  the  strange 
difference  in  viewpoint  of  a  grim  old  plant 
manager  and  a  timid,  almost  apologetic,  girl, 

"Dan,"  he  asked,  ''how  old  are  you?" 

"Almost  eighteen." 

"Have  you  framed  any  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head — slowly.  "Mr. 
King  thinks  I  ought  to  begin  to  study  the 
problem  of  how  I  can  handle  the  men  and  take 
control  of  my  own  business." 

"He  told  you  that?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Dan?" 

"I  don't  know;  lost,  I  guess.  This — this 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  boy's  game.  Even  Mr. 
King  says  he  doesn't  understand  it.  I  shouldn't 
know  where  to  start.  It  doesn't  seem  fair. 
It— it " 

"You  mean,"  Lucius  Morrow  said  softly, 
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*'that  you're  only  a  schoolboy  and  that  you're 
entitled  to  a  schoolboy's  good  times.  You're 
not  ready  yet  for  business  battle.  Isn't  that  it?" 

Dan  nodded.  His  eyes,  eloquent,  reflected 
eagerness  and  sudden  hope.  Uncle  Lucius  al- 
ways seemed  to  understand. 

"I  think  you're  right."  The  lawyer  stood 
up  and  ran  lean,  white  fingers  through  his 
smartly-trimmed  hair.  ^'Once  you  walk  into 
those  works  to  start  your  life  job  you'll  need 
all  the  vitality  you  can  muster.  Forget  the 
fighting  that's  going  on  across  the  ridge.  You 
can't  change  its  course;  not  at  this  moment. 
You've  got  to  pack  your  veins  with  vim,  and 
there's  only  one  way  to  do  that." 

^'How?"  Dan  asked. 

^'By  being  an  outdoors  man,  the  kind  your 
grandfather  was." 

Mr.  Morrow  walked  over  to  the  wall  and 
stood  looking  at  a  sea  picture.  Presently  Dan, 
his  curiousity  aroused,  came  over  and  joined 
him.  The  picture  showed  a  ship  with  all  sails 
spread  and  her  nose  in  a  smother  of  salt  water. 

'^I  was  thinking,"  the  lawyer  said,  ^^of  the 
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big  fine  man  your  grandfather  was,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
open  spaces.  I  think  that's  where  he  found 
the  courage  to  meet  his  fate  as  he  did." 

Dan  stared  hard  at  the  picture  of  the  clip- 
per ship,  her  sails  billowed,  one  deck  almost 
in  the  sea. 

"Your  mother  must  often  have  told  you  of 
it,  Dan." 

"She  did,"  the  boy  said,  and  continued  to 
stare  at  the  picture. 

"He  died,"  the  lawyer  said,  "as  befitted  a 
strong  man.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  the 
water — I  remembered  it  well  because  I  was 
of  about  your  age  and  he  often  took  me  fish- 
ing. That  summer  he  bought  a  cutter,  and 
stepped  a  mast  in  it,  and  two  or  three  times  a 
week  he  would  sail  out  past  the  Point  and 
sometimes  if  the  wind  were  fresh  he  would 
disappear  into  the  ocean  horizon.  I  lived  in 
the  Shore  Village  in  those  days.  Your  grand- 
father had  rented  a  house  on  the  Point.  Your 
grandmother  was  dead.  I  remember  your 
mother  sitting  on  the  porch  there  and  watch- 
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ing  his  boat  sail  away.  She  never  went  with 
him.  I  used  to  think  she  was  afraid  of  getting 
out  of  sight  of  streets  and  villages  and  people." 

"I'm  not,"  Dan  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"You're  a  man.  Your  grandfather  sailed 
out  that  day,  and  along  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  a  storm  came  out  of  the  south- 
east. I  remember  your  mother  watching  the 
sea  and  her  face  growing  white.  She  sat  up 
all  that  night,  and  the  people  from  the  village 
came  and  went,  trying  to  cheer  her,  but  there 
was  no  word  of  your  grandfather." 

Dan  cleared  his  throat.  The  lawyer  noted 
it  and  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

"In  the  morning  some  fisher  folk  from  down 
the  coast  brought  us  news  of — of  how  he  had 
died.  It  seemed  that  he  was  making  for  the 
Point  when  the  storm  broke.  Two  people 
were  in  a  boat  offshore,  and  the  wind  had  cap- 
sized them.  They  were  clinging  to  the  over- 
turned boat  and  drifting  toward  the  breakers. 
Your  grandfather  took  a  seaman's  chance  of 
getting  them  and  being  able  to  tack  back.  The 
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wind  and  the  drift  were  too  much ;  he  couldn't 
make  it.  He  had  followed  the  rule  of  the  sea ; 
he  had  stood  by."  The  lawyer  walked  over  to 
his  desk  and  remained  there  with  bent  head. 
*'In  the  gray  of  the  next  morning  they  told 
your  mother,  the  three  bodies  had  been  washed 
up  on  the  beach." 

Dan  continued  to  stare  at  the  picture.  Some- 
thing was  swelling  in  his  heart;  something 
was  bringing  a  stinging  mist  to  his  eyes.  Down 
in  the  street  an  electric  car,  making  the  turn 
at  the  bank  building,  shrieked  with  flat- 
wheel  complaint  against  the  worn  rails.  He 
did  not  hear  it. 

*'Do  you  know  of  any  good  camps,  Uncle 
Lucius?"  he  asked  huskily. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  "No ;  but  I've 
been  clipping  ads  from  the  magazines  and 
Miss  Trotter  has  been  writing  for  catalogues. 
I'll  have  her  bring  them  in." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"I  knew  of  Mr.  King's  plan  to  bring  you 
into  the  works  this  summer.  I  didn't  approve 
of  it." 
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A  flash  of  concern  came  into  Dan's  eyes. 
^'You'll  have  to  square  things  for  me,  Uncle 
Lucius." 

^'I'll  square  things,"  Lucius  Morrow  prom- 
ised. 

Miss  Trotter  brought  in  the  catalogues,  and 
Dan  drew  a  chair  to  the  window  and  became 
absorbed  in  their  pages.  Lunch  time  came, 
but  he  was  too  interested  to  eat  and  the  law- 
yer went  out  alone.  In  the  outer  office  Miss 
Trotter  brought  sandwiches  and  cold  tea  from 
a  coat  closet,  and  from  the  drawer  of  her  desk 
drew  forth  a  book.  Its  title  was  What  Is  Ex- 
pected of  the  Business  Woman,  She  read  it 
with  rapt  interest. 

When  Lucius  Morrow  came  back  to  the  of- 
fice Dan  was  standing  in  front  of  the  picture 
of  the  ship  with  her  nose  in  the  sea. 

"Reached  a  decision?"  the  lawyer  asked. 

*'Yes,  sir.  There's  a  camp  in  New  York  in 
the  center  of  a  lake,  Camp  Farragut.  The 
camp  is  run  ship  fashion,  boat  drills  and  all 
that.  I — I  think  I'd  like  that,  Uncle  Lucius. 
It's — "    He  paused. 
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^^Thinking  of  your  grandfather,  Dan?"  Lu- 
cius Morrow  asked. 

^^Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "I  think  grand- 
father would  like  this  camp." 

At  that  moment,  though  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  for  it,  Lucius  Morrow  thought  that 
there  was  something  of  his  grandfather  about 
him. 
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CHAPTER  III 

HERE  were  times,  during  the  next 
-        few  days,  when   Dan  was  heartily 

-*^  glad  that  his  uncle  had  agreed  to 
placate  Mr.  King.  The  manager  of  the  plant 
took  the  news  of  the  vacation  trip  with  dour 
disfavor.  At  first  he  withdrew  into  a  shell 
of  outraged  silence,  and  walked  about  among 
the  busy  machines,  or  across  the  company 
yard,  or  gloomed  in  his  office  like  some  grim 
specter.  Presently  speech  came  to  him  again, 
and  he  glowered  at  Dan  from  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows. 

*'You  have  decided,"  he  said  sourly,  "to  take 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer  who  is  all  theory  and 
ignore  the  counsel  of  a  man  who  has  worked 
among  machinists  all  his  life." 

Dan  said  nothing;  though  the  thought  ran 
through  his  mind  that  Mr.  King  had  admitted 
he  did  not  understand  the  present-day  work- 
man. 
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^'I  can't  make  you  stay  here,"  the  general 
manager  went  on.  *^God  knows  whether 
there'll  be  any  plant  left  when  you  get  back." 

For  the  time  being  Dan  didn't  particularly 
care.  He  was  conscious  of  a  new  and  wonder- 
ful sense  of  freedom.  The  depression  that  had 
fettered  him  and  chafed  him  had  been  struck 
loose.  He  busied  himself  with  packing,  and 
with  the  overhauling  of  his  fishing  rods  and 
lines,  and  with  the  purchase  of  spinners,  and 
flies,  and  casting  plugs. 

^^Listen  to  the  whistlin'  o'  him,  will  ye 
now?"  Peggy  demanded  of  her  pots  in  the 
kitchen.    ''Sure  the  sound  of  it  is  good  to  hear, 
so  it  is.    'Tis  the  merry  mood  becomes  him." 

Twice  Mr.  King  called  him  to  the  plant, 
and  each  time  he  listened  to  a  lugubrious  re- 
cital of  troubles  that  was  a  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempt to  force  him  to  change  his  plans.  But 
by  this  time  his  mind  was  filled  completely 
with  the  savor  of  the  days  that  were  to  come. 
He  telephoned  for  Lucius  Morrow,  and 
shifted  the  matter  to  his  uncle's  shoulders. 
What  passed  between  his  guardians  Dan  never 
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knew,  but  Mr.  King  said  no  more  until  the 
morning  of  the  day  he  left.    Then : 

^'Your  Uncle  Lucius,"  the  manager  said 
bitingly,  '4s  a  simpleton  and  a  fool,  and  some 
day  you'll  remember  I  told  you  so." 

Dan  made  no  reply  to  this. 

''Well,  seeing  as  you're  going,"  Mr.  King 
said  grudgingly,  "I  hope  you  have  a  good 
time." 

The  camp  lay  on  an  island  in  the  center  of 
a  wooded  lake.  That  much  Dan  knew  from 
the  one  picture  he  had  seen  of  it.  The  thrill 
that  had  raced  through  his  blood  with  the 
story  of  his  grandfather's  heroism  was  still 
there;  it  made  him  impatient  for  the  moment 
when,  bag  and  baggage,  he  should  be  set  down 
on  the  shore. 

The  first  leg  of  his  journey  carried  him  to 
Jersey  City.  There  he  had  to  change  cars.  A 
guard  told  him  that  his  train  did  not  leave  for 
another  hour,  and  he  tried  to  find  amusement 
to  while  away  the  time.  The  Hudson  River 
was  a  veil  of  fog  and  morning  mist,  and  he 
soon  came  in  from  the  ferry  slip,  where  he  had 
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established  himself  to  observe  the  river  traf- 
fic. The  v^aiting  room  of  the  terminal  was 
stoggy,  dreary  and  dirty;  there  were  not 
enough  benches  for  waiting  passengers.  He 
went  out  restlessly  to  the  train  shed.  Here 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  pall  of 
smoke  that  drifted  down  the  wind  from  a 
group  of  puffing  freight-yard  engines.  He 
walked  the  platform,  and  kept  looking  at  his 
watch.  Never  had  an  hour  passed  so  slowly. 
At  last  there  was  a  bustle.  A  guard  called  his 
train,  a  gate  was  opened,  and  he  joined  a 
stream  of  people  who  passed  down  a  runway 
to  waiting  day  coaches. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  on  a  station  plat- 
form again,  but  this  time  a  station  platform 
bright  with  summer  sunshine.  The  train  dis- 
appeared up  a  stretch  of  track  that  seemed  to 
melt  into  a  slit  between  towering  hills. 

The  mountain  air  blew  in  his  face  with  the 
scent  of  wooded  slopes.  Dan  breathed  it 
gratefully  and  looked  about  him.  The  other 
passengers  who  had  left  the  train  were  disap- 
pearing briskly  as  though  claimed  by  definite 
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purposes;  only  he  idled  uncertainly  beside  his 
baggage  in  the  attitude  of  the  stranger.  He 
had  been  told  that  a  conveyance  would  meet 
him.  Four  vehicles  were  backed  toward  the 
baggage  room,  and  one  of  them,  a  small  car 
outfitted  with  a  truck  body,  was  partly  loaded 
with  milk  cans,  bread,  and  an  array  of  veg- 
etables. He  looked  with  doubt  at  all  four 
vehicles,  but  with  particular  doubt  at  the  mas- 
queraded truck. 

A  boy  of  about  his  own  age,  shorter,  stock- 
ier, came  from  the  station  stuffing  freight  in- 
voices inside  his  cap. 

"You  the  guy  who's  going  to  Camp  Far- 
ragut?"  he  demanded. 

Dan  did  not  like  that  word  "guy."  "I'm  to 
report  at  Camp  Farragut  to-day,"  he  said 
stiffly. 

The  stiffness  seemed  lost  on  the  other  boy. 
"They  told  me  I  might  pick  up  a  stray  from 
that  train."  He  insured  the  safety  of  the  in- 
voices by  jamming  his  cap  low  on  his  head. 
"Well,  let's  go.  Throw  in  your  duds  and  we'll 
get  started." 
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''Throw  them  where?" 

"In   that  bus   in   front  of   you.     Careful 
you  don^t  knock  over  a  milk  can." 

Dan  had  forgotten  that  he  had  viewed  the 
masqueraded  truck  with  mental  reservations. 
This  thing  of  being  ordered  to  play  porter  to 
himself  was  a  new  experience.  Where  he 
went  to  school  the  driver  of  the  stage  always 
took  care  of  the  baggage.  For  a  moment  he 
was  inclined  to  rebel,  thinking  he  was  being 
imposed  upon.  But  the  other  boy,  whole- 
souledly  cranking  the  car,  seemed  to  have  dis- 
missed the  subject  of  luggage  from  his  mind. 
Doubtfully  Dan  picked  up  his  suit  cases,  and 
his  traveling-bag,  and  his  fishing  rods,  and  de- 
posited them  in  the  back  of  the  truck.  The 
driver,  having  started  the  motor,  viewed  the 
action  as  a  matter-of-course  performance. 

"They're  pulling  some  big  ones  out  of  the 
lake,"  he  said,  nodding  toward  the  rods. 
"What  kind?"  Dan  asked  eagerly. 
"Bass  and  pickerel.      Lots   of    perch,    but 
they're  small.    One  guy  got  a  wall-eyed  pike 
yesterday." 
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"Have  you  caught  anything?" 

*^JN'aw.  I  don't  get  much  time;  I  help  in 
the  cook  galley.  I  don't  know  this  fresh-water 
fishing)  anyway.  I'm  used  to  eels  and  tom- 
cods;  salt-water  stuff.  Maybe  if  some  guy'd 
show  me " 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  cast,"  Dan  said  im- 
pulsively. 

It  was  the  skilled  fisherman  speaking  now, 
eager  to  initiate  the  novice. 

"Will  you?  Say,  any  time  you  get  hungry 
you  just  come  to  the  galley  and  I'll  pass  you  a 
hand-out.    Old  Cattie'll  stand  for  it." 

"Cattie?" 

"He's  the  cook.  Queer  skate;  says  he's  a 
shark  on  philosophy;  maybe  he  is.  Queer 
bird,  I'll  tell  the  world." 

In  spite  of  his  first  resentment,  Dan  found 
himself  warming  to  the  youthful  driver.  The 
other  boy  had  an  air  of  self-reliance  that  Dan, 
sheltered  all  his  life,  found  captivating.  He 
was  undeniably  "tough."  The  world  had  evi- 
dently sharpened  him  to  a  keen  edge.  Yet, 
withal,  his  breeziness  was  refreshing.     Since 
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coming  home  for  the  summer  vacation  Dan 
had  found  two  persons  he  envied — one  was  a 
cook's  helper  and  the  other  was  a  tramp. 

The  driver  of  the  car  talked  garrulously. 
The  heir  to  the  Terriss  fortune  was  a  little 
bewildered  by  the  impressions  that  came  to 
him.  Evidently,  here  was  a  camp  where  the 
cook's  helper  was  on  the  same  social  level  as 
any  who  came  and  paid  the  camp's  charges. 
Somehow,  Dan  liked  the  idea.  He  had  a  hazy 
recollection  of  something  Lucius  Morrow  had 
once  said  to  Mr.  King:  ^There's  altogether 
too  much  scraping  to  him  because  he's  a  Ter- 
riss." There  would  be  none  of  it  here,  at  any 
rate.    Dan  began  to  whistle. 

^'Some  warbler,"  said  the  driver.  "You're 
there  with  the  whistle,  all  right." 

Dan  grinned. 

The  mountain  road  was  rough  and  uneven, 
with  many  a  turn  and  twist.  The  car  shook 
and  jarred  and  rattled  as  though  doomed  to 
fall  apart.  The  driver  rode  over  the  rough 
places  with  skilled  ease,  but  there  were  times 
when  Dan  had  to  hold  to  his  seat.    Once  he 
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thought  the  clattering  milk  cans  were  going 
to  pitch  out.  Presently  they  came  to  a  stretch 
that  was  smooth  and  straight. 

^  Watch  the  old  boat  climb,"  said  the  driver, 
and  pressed  down  on  the  gas  accelerator.  The 
car  gathered  speed  like  a  frightened  thing. 
Presently  they  were  over  the  summit  of  that 
particular  grade,  and  the  driver  had  the  clutch 
out  and  was  coasting  the  other  side. 

It  was  glorious  country,  flushed  with  the 
bloom  of  mountain  summer.  Wild  flowers 
rioted  in  splendor  alongside  the  way.  Di- 
rectly at  the  road's  edges  the  woods  began, 
giant  trees  towering  on  the  slopes,  chestnut 
and  maple,  oak  and  spruce,  the  ground  from 
which  they  reared  themselves  damp  and  deep 
and  brown  with  the  fallen  leaves  of  many 
years.  A  chipmunk,  busily  engaged  upon  a 
rock,  scurried  for  shelter  at  their  approach. 
A  reddish  thing  showed  itself  for  a  moment 
and  was  gone.    The  driver  waved  his  hand. 

^'Copperhead,"  he  said  casually. 

"Up  here?"  Dan  demanded. 

"Sure;  rattlers,  too.  Plenty  of  'em  up  here. 
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Black  snakes  around  the  water,  but  they're 
harmless." 

The  car  came  to  the  top  of  another  grade, 
and  he  eased  down  the  steaming  engine  to  let 
it  cool.  From  afar  sounded  the  musical  echo 
of  a  woodsman's  ax,  mellow  after  the  manner 
of  sounds  in  the  open.  A  scarlet  bird  went 
across  the  road  from  thicket  to  thicket  with  a 
swift  whir  of  wings.  High  in  the  air  a  hawk 
circled  in  lazy  observation. 

^Tretty  wild  up  here,  isn't  it?"  Dan  asked. 

''Oh,  a  guy  gets  used  to  it.  Wait  until  you 
see  the  fish.  Eighteen,  twenty  inches  long. 
Say,  I  think  you  and  me  are  going  to  be  pretty 
good  pals.    Want  a  drink?" 

They  had  come  to  a  place  where  a  stream 
of  w^ater  gurgled  from  between  two  rocks — 
water  as  cold  as  ice  and  mountain  pure.  After 
Dan  drank,  the  driver  filled  the  radiator  of 
the  car.  A  little  beyond  fire  had  at  one  time 
cut  a  swath  through  the  timber.  Stretching 
off  into  the  distance  Dan  saw  an  area  of  black- 
ened stumpage  and  the  green  beginnings  of 
dwarfed    second   growth.     Beyond    that   lay 
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something  flat  and  oblong  that  sparkled  and 
glittered  under  the  sun. 

^'That's  your  lake,"  said  the  driver.  ''Camp 
Farragut!  That's  the  baby.  We'll  hit  there 
in  just  about  forty  minutes." 

As  the  car  went  on,  Dan  listened  eagerly  to 
such  information  as  fell  from  the  other  boy's 
lips.  The  island  was  run  as  though  it  were  a 
ship,  and  the  campers  were  the  crew.  As 
darkness  fell,  port  and  starboard  lamps  were 
lighted,  a  ship's  bell  tolled  the  hours,  the  mess 
flag  went  up  at  meal  time,  and  everybody 
slung  a  hammock  at  night  and  slept  in  it.  Mr. 
Edwards,  known  as  the  Skipper,  ran  the  camp, 
but  the  practical  administration  of  it  was  left 
to  one  Timmie  Moore. 

''He's  a  C.  P.  O.,"  said  the  driver. 

Dan  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"That's  navy  for  chief  petty  officer.  He's 
some  artist.  Served  his  time  on  a  battleship; 
regular  hard-boiled;  he  makes  'em  jump. 
The  Skipper's  a  quiet  guy,  but  the  fellows  like 
him  a  lot.  Say,  wait  until  you  sit  down  to 
mess  and  hear  the  sea  lingo.    Butter  is  grease, 
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bread  is  punk,  and  jelly  is  red  lead.  Old  Cat- 
tie  can  cook  some,  I'll  tell  the  world.  He  can 
turn  out  a  dish  of  mulligan  that  will  knock 
your  eye  out.  That's  navy  for  corned  beef 
hash.  Timmie  Moore  says  no  navy  fire  room 
crew  ever  cooked  a  better  mulligan  on  the  end 
of  a  shovel." 

Dan  was  entranced.  Life  was  opening  out 
for  him  a  vista  of  rare  promise.  And  yet  he 
would  probably  meet  methods  and  viewpoints, 
ways  and  pitfalls  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

''You'll  keep  me  posted  on  the  ropes,  won't 
you?"  he  asked. 

''Sure.  You  leave  it  to  me.  When  I  pal 
with  a  guy  I  pal  with  him." 

Dan  decided  to  present  a  plug  and  a  spinner 
to  this  new  friend.  "Much  farther?"  he  asked, 

"Just  around  the  next  turn — there,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  grade." 

Dan's  pulse  quickened.  One  moment  they 
were  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  trees;  the 
next  the  trees  were  gone  and  the  lake  was  be- 
fore them.  A  sigh  of  contentment  broke  from 
his  lips.    Touched  by  the  sun,  the  water  swam 
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before  his  eyes  like  liquid  fire.  The  forest, 
coming  down  to  the  shore  on  all  sides,  was 
mirrored  along  the  edges  in  shimmering 
browns  and  blues  and  purples. 

There  were  signs  that  they  were  expected. 
A  motor  boat,  with  "CAMP  FARRAGUT''  painted 
on  her  bow,  had  been  run  nose  up  on  the 
beach.  A  boy,  oil  can  in  hand,  was  bent  over 
the  engine  in  the  pit.  A  small,  dark,  compact 
man  sat  in  the  stern  with  one  brown  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  idle  tiller. 

"Lively,  Tony,"  he  cried,  "and  we'll  make 
the  dinner  mess." 

The  driver,  springing  from  the  seat,  let 
down  the  tail-board  of  the  car.  Dan  hauled 
out  his  belongings  and  walked  toward  the  boat. 

"Lend  a  hand  with  this  freight,  will  you?" 
Tony  called  after  him. 

Back  at  the  station  he  had  stiffened  when  he 
had  been  told  to  throw  his  things  into  the  ve- 
hicle; now  he  rather  liked  the  democracy  of 
the  request.  First,  though,  he  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  his  grips.  With  one  foot  already  swung 
into  the  boat,  he  caught  the  cold  eye  of  the 
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man  at  the  tiller.  Slowly,  without  knowing 
why,  he  withdrew  that  foot. 

^'Did  anybody  tell  you  to  come  aboard?" 
the  man  demanded. 

^'N — o,  sir."  He  retreated  in  confusion  and 
went  back  to  the  truck.  He  was  flushed,  ill 
at  ease,  not  at  all  sure  what  he  was  supposed 
to  do.  He  was  conscious  that  the  boy  with  the 
oil  can  was  grinning  at  his  discomfiture. 
Obeying  a  motion  from  Tony,  he  bent  down 
and  secured  a  grip  on  a  box  of  bread. 

^'That's  Timmie,"  the  driver  said  in  a  whis- 
per. ^^Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a  regular 
hard-boiled?  You  ought  to  have  heard  him 
bawl  me  out  before  I  got  used  to  things.  He's 
not  a  bad  skate,  but  youVe  got  to  toe  the 
mark." 

*^Stow  the  gab  and  get  that  chow  aboard," 
Timmie  cried. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  Tony  answered  cheerfully. 
He  winked  at  Dan.  "Now,  there ;  up  with  it." 
Presently  the  food  was  stowed  in  the  boat. 
Tony  backed  the  car  into  a  clearing  out  of 
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sight  of  the  road.  Dan  stood  around  afraid  to 
venture  another  rash  movement. 

^'Toss  in  that  dunnage,"  Timmie  ordered. 

It  was  Tony  who  threw  in  Dan's  grips. 

*^Stand  by  to  cast  off.  Cast  off.  Come 
aboard  there.    Lively." 

They  came  aboard  even  as  a  bell  sounded, 
the  engine  started,  and  the  boat  veered  away 
from  the  beach.  Dan  almost  lost  his  balance 
and  went  overboard;  but  Tony  steadied  him 
and  he  found  a  seat.  The  boat  rocked  as  they 
settled  themselves;  he  glanced  fearfully  at 
Timmie.  But  the  eyes  of  the  C.  P.  C,  as  he 
handled  the  rudder  with  deft  movements, 
stared  straight  ahead. 

Twice,  as  the  boat  raced  up  the  lake,  Dan 
saw  bass  break  water  in  the  cool  shadows  near 
shore.  Gradually  the  camp  toward  which 
they  moved  resolved  itself  into  three  small 
islands  joined  by  rustic  bridges.  He  saw  a 
float  a  dock,  a  diving  tower,  a  fleet  of  oarboats, 
one  large  building  and  three  smaller  ones. 
And  as  the  boat,  swerving  gracefully  to  the 
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left,  made  for  the  dock,  seven  bell  strokes 
sounded  musically  from  the  island. 

^'Half-past  eleven,"  said  Tony.  '^Know 
how  to  tell  ship's  time?  You'll  learn  soon 
enough." 

Timmie  made  a  megaphone  of  his  hands. 
^^Ship,  ahoy!" 

From  the  island  came  an  answering  hail. 
^'Running  boat,  ahoy!  Stand  by  at  the  side 
to  make  fast." 

This  last  was  evidently  addressed  to  camp- 
ers on  the  islands,  for  two  boys  came  running 
down  to  the  dock.  Tony  threw  them  a  line, 
and  they  made  it  fast  to  a  stanchion. 

"All  hands  ashore!"  Timmie  ordered. 

Dan  wanted  to  stand  and  look  at  this 
strange  place;  but  a  boy  with  a  boatswain's 
whistle  hanging  from  a  cord  around  his  neck 
was  strolling  down  toward  the  dock.  Dan's 
suspicion  that  that  whistle  indicated  authority 
became  a  certainty  when  the  driver  touched 
his  cap. 

"I've  brought  aboard  a  new  member  of  the 
crew,  sir." 
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^^Report  with  him  to  the  Skipper." 

*^Aye,  aye,  sir."  Tony  motioned  to  Dan 
and  led  the  way  toward  the  large  building. 
Three  steps  up  a  wooden  flight  and  they  were 
on  a  wide,  covered  porch  set  with  dining 
tables,  Tony  did  not  pause,  but  swung  into 
the  structure  itself,  past  a  storeroom,  past  the 
galley  in  which  a  man  was  cooking  something 
savory,  and  then  outdoors  again. 

^'The  Skipper's  quarters — we  call  it  the 
ward-room — is  on  the  second  island.  We'll 
cross  the  bridge.    There's  the  Skipper  now." 

A  man  had  come  from  a  cabin  on  the  second 
island  and  was  walking  leisurely  toward  the 
bridge.  There  was  something  in  his  face  that 
reminded  Dan  of  Lucius  Morrow,  and  yet 
Lucius  Morrow  and  this  man  were  in  nowise 
alike.  The  Skipper  was  tall  and  heavily 
built,  and  had  the  look  of  one  who  preferred 
to  rough  it  in  the  open,  far  from  tailors  and 
gentlemen's  outfitters.  His  right  hand  an- 
swered the  driver's  salute,  but  his  words  were 
addressed  to  Dan. 

*^Been  expecting  you,"  he  said;  '^I  hope 
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you  have  a  pleasant  summer.  Show  him 
around,  will  you,  Tony?" 

*'Sure."  Tony's  face  wore  a  broad  smile. 
"Come  on,  pal." 

"Good;  that's  the  Farragut  spirit.  You 
won't  go  under  ship's  routine,  Terriss,  until 
after  the  supper  mess.  Spend  the  afternoon 
getting  your  bearings.  Write  out  your  his- 
tory, name,  age,  residence,  weight,  etc.,  and 
give  it  to  the  yeoman  who  keeps  the  ship's 

log." 

At  the  word  '^Terriss"  Tony  had  swung 
around.  The  Skipper  was  now  halfway 
across  the  bridge.  Dan  took  a  memorandum 
book  from  his  pocket  to  make  a  note  of  what 
he  was  to  do.  When  he  looked  up  all  the 
friendliness  was  gone  from  the  driver^s  face. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  demanded  harshly^ 
"Terriss  what?" 

"Dan  Terriss." 

"Where  you  from?" 

"Ironridge." 

"Are  you  Dan  Terriss  of  the  Terriss  Ma- 
chinery Company?" 
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Dan  was  surprised.  ^'What  do  you  know 
about  the  Terriss  company?" 

^'What  do  I  know?  I  know  everything." 
The  driver's  voice  was  suddenly  bitter.  "My 
name's  Tony  Carmelli," 


CHAPTER  IV 

ANDREW  JACKSON  CATT  was, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  a 
gentleman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  cook 
— a  gentleman  because  that  was  his  creed,  a 
philosopher  through  the  serene  and  untrou- 
bled bent  of  his  mind,  and  a  cook  by  choice. 
^'Kill  off  your  cooks,"  he  would  say,  ^^and  the 
world  would  be  bilious  in  a  week  and  dead  in 
a  month." 

He  stood  in  the  square,  wooden  galley  stir- 
ring a  mixture  that  would  later  come  to  the 
mess  tables  as  corn  fritters.  His  face  was 
long  and  thin,  with  some  peculiar  quality 
about  the  eyes  that  stamped  him  as  a  dreamer. 
He  was  absorbed  in  watching  the  boy  who  sat 
peeling  a  bucketful  of  potatoes;  and  in  his 
absent  contemplation  his  chin  drooped,  leav- 
ing his  countenance,  if  anything,  still  longer 
and  thinner  than  was  its  habit. 
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*^Tony,"  he  asked,  ^'who's  the  new  ship- 
mate?" 

'^Dan  Terriss." 

^Why  are  you  holding  up  your  nose  against 
him?" 

''Huh!"    Tony  tried  to  appear  surprised. 

"You  heard  me  the  first  time,"  the  cook  said 
placidly.  'T  saw  you  when  you  first  came 
aboard  with  him ;  you  certainly  were  his  little 
happy  guide.  Then  I  watched  you  when  you 
showed  him  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  iron- 
work shop  on  the  third  island.  I  had  an  eye 
on  you  when  you  showed  him  where  the  ham- 
mocks were  stored  and  where  they  were  swung 
at  night." 

*'He's  no  good,"  Tony  said  shortly.  "That 
guy  and  me  come  from  the  same  town." 

"He  looked  like  a  nice,  harmless  lad  to  me. 
Why  were  you  palling  so  hard  with  him  when 
you  passed  the  galley  the  first  time?" 

"I  didn't  know  him  then." 

"That's  funny  now,  isn't  it?  I  thought  you 
said  he  came  from  your  town." 

"He  does."  Tony's  face  was  suddenly  a 
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flame  of  passion.  "I  know  about  him  but  I 
never  met  him  before.  Him  and  me  have  a 
few  little  differences  we're  going  to  settle  some 
day.  He's  a  bloodsucker.  He  owns  the  ma- 
chine works  in  my  town;  pays  the  men  starva- 
tion wages ;  sweats  all  he  can  out  of  them.  I 
guess  I  know  what  goes  on  at  the  Terriss 
machine  works." 

^Work  there?"  the  cook  asked  idly. 

^'N — no.    But  my  father  does." 

The  cook  lifted  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture, 
poured  it  back  into  the  bowl,  watched  its 
thickness  with  a  professional  eye,  and  then 
carried  the  batter  to  the  stove.  ^'This  Terriss 
boy — what  did  you  say  his  name  was?" 

"Dan." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"About  seventeen  or  eighteen." 

"You  don't  think  this  Dan  Terriss  runs  the 
plant,  do  you?" 

"I  guess  he  knows  what's  going  on.  He 
ought  to;  it's  his.  He's  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
capitalists.  He  doesn't  care  whether  the  men 
starve  or  not  so  long  as  he  gets  his." 
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The  cook  glanced  out  the  window  toward 
the  third  island.  "He's  over  there,  Tony, 
watching  some  of  the  gang  splice  rope.  I  can't 
say  that  he  looks  like  a  desperate  character  to 
me." 

"What  do  you  want  a  guy  like  him  to  do," 
Tony  demanded  angrily,  "go  around  with 
signs  on  his  back?" 

"Touchy,  aren't  you?"  Mr.  Catt  asked 
mildly.  "Just  hustle  along  those  spuds  before 
you  get  excited." 

Dan,  standing  amid  strange  surroundings 
on  the  third  island,  certainly  looked  far  from 
desperate.  If  anything,  his  general  aspect  was 
mournful.  His  eyes  were  on  the  group  work- 
ing deftly  with  the  ropes,  but  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  His  responses  to  questions 
were  mechanical.  Tony  Carmelli  here! — 
Little  Tony!  His  mind  turned  and  twisted 
that  fact  helplessly.  It  seemed  a  peculiar 
irony  of  fate  that  he  should  have  come  from 
Ironridge  to  escape  the  depression  of  strife 
and  struggle,  only  to  find  it  waiting  for  him 
up  here  in  the  mountains. 
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The  boy  with  the  boatswain's  whistle — Dan 
now  knew  that  this  whistle  signified  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck — came  to  him  with  his  first 
order.  '^Step  forward  and  I'll  have  one  of 
the  crew  show  you  how  to  rig  your  ham- 
mock." 

Dan  followed  the  officer  back  across  the 
bridges  to  the  first  island.  Passing  the 
galley,  he  could  not  refrain  from  peering  in; 
Tony  had  his  back  to  the  door.  Presently  he 
found  himself  on  the  porch  that  sheltered  the 
mess  tables,  another  boy  cross-legged  in  front 
of  him  and  rope  and  canvas  between  them.  In 
the  fascination  of  stretching  the  cloth,  divid- 
ing the  rope  strands  and  running  them 
through  eyelets  at  the  hammock  ends,  and  of 
stuffing  in  the  mattress  and  beating  it  smooth, 
he  forgot  his  troubles. 

^What  do  you  call  this  porch?"  he  asked 
his  companion. 

The  boy  laughed.  ''This  isn't  the  porch; 
this  is  the  deck.  You'll  get  used  to  it  in  a 
couple  of  days." 

A  clatter  of  dishes  sounded  behind  him,  and 
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Dan  turned  his  head.  Tony  was  setting  out 
the  mess  gear  on  the  tables  and  passed  them 
without  so  much  as  a  glance. 

^What's  the  matter  with  Tony?"  the  other 
boy  asked  in  surprise.  ^Tirst  time  IVe  ever 
seen  him  grouchy." 

He  had  asked  the  question  of  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, yet  he  would  have  been  surprised  to 
know  that  his  pupil  could  have  answered  it. 

Dan's  interest  in  the  hammock  was  killed. 
He  watched  with  dull  eyes  while  his  tutor  in- 
structed him  in  the  difficult  and  dextrous  art 
of  lashing  a  hammock.  When  the  job  was 
done  the  sailor's  bed  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  long  and  very  tight  sausage  tied  snug 
under  a  spiral  of  rope. 

^'Stand  by  your  table/'  sang  out  Timmie 
Moore. 

The  crew  gathered  from  the  float  and  from 
the  workshops  on  the  third  island.  Dan  found 
a  place  and  started  to  sit  down,  but  somebody 
nudged  him  warningly.  He  flushed  and  drew 
back,  and  waited  for  what  might  follow.  The 
Skipper  piped  the  mess  call,  and  the  thrills 
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and  wails  of  the  whistle,  echoing  wierdly  back 
across  the  lake  from  the  wooded  hills,  pro- 
duced a  full  flavor  of  romance.  Dan's  dull 
eyes  kindled  again. 

^^Seats,"  Timmie  ordered. 

This  time  there  was  none  to  halt  him  with 
a  nudging  elbow.  Tony  caried  out  the  corn 
fritters,  brown  and  smoking.  Somebody  de- 
manded a  cheer  for  ^'good  old  Cattie."  Dan 
joined  in  the  cheer  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  stagnation  was  routed  from  his  blood. 

After  supper  he  wandered  through  the 
main  building.  It  was  the  rest  period,  and 
even  on  the  lake  the  hush  of  evening  was  be- 
ginning to  settle.  Some  of  the  crew  were 
reading;  some  were  writing  letters.  One  was 
strumming  a  mandolin  and  humming  in  a 
falsetto  key.  Over  at  the  ward-room  a  boy 
with  a  cut  finger  was  protesting  loudly  over 
too  free  an  application  of  iodin.  Tony,  in 
the  galley,  was  washing  dishes.  The  cook, 
outside,  was  resting  on  a  bench  and  staring 
ruminatively  at  a  point  near  shore  where  the 
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water  from  time  to  time  broke  into  a  quick 
series  of  ripples. 

"  'Lo,  Dan'l,"  he  said,  and  made  room  on 
the  bench. 

Dan  sat  down.  ''Hello,  Mr.  Catt."  He 
was  conscious  that  inside  the  galley  the  sound 
of  dishwashing  had  ceased. 

The  cook  sucked  on  a  blackened  pipe  with 
a  visible  degree  of  satisfaction.  ''Dan'l,"  he 
said,  ''do  you  ever  meditate?" 

The  boy  was  startled.  "Why — er — I  sup- 
pose  " 

"Did  you  ever  meditate  on  fish?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  He  began  to 
nurse  a  sudden  suspicion  that  there  might  be 
something  amiss  with  the  processes  of  Mr. 
Catt's  mind. 

The  cook  nodded  toward  the  rippling 
water.  "Bass  and  perch  feeding  on  a  school 
of  minnows,"  he  said.  "Put  a  minnow  on  a 
hook  and  drop  it  down  there  and  Mr.  Bass 
will  take  it  without  stopping  to  investigate. 
Greed!  Too  fast  on  the  grab.  Funny,  isn't 
it?    You'd  think,  now,  that  after  feeding  on 
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minnows  ever  since  there  were  minnows  and 
bass,  a  bass  would  get  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  free  minnow  and  a  baited  minnow." 

'The  fish  can't  think,"  said  Dan. 

''Something  like  men,"  said  Mr.  Catt. 

This  time  Dan  looked  at  him  long  and  hard. 
But  the  cook  was  plainly  serious. 

"It's  this  way,  Dan'l:  if  I  employ  help,  I 
try  to  grab  every  penny  of  the  profits.  If  I 
work  for  a  man,  I  try  to  grab  twice  as  much 
wages  as  I  earn.  Everybody's  grabbing. 
That  makes  for  fighting,  and  hard  words,  and 
hard  ideas.  And  all  the  whole  thing  needs  is 
just  a  little  getting  together  and  a  little  under- 
standing. Bass  brains!  There's  an  expres- 
sion for  you.    Did  you  ever  think  of  that?" 

Dan  shook  his  head. 

"It's  worth  meditation,"  the  cook  said 
mildly,  and  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 
Presently  he  remarked  that  there  was  bread 
waiting  to  be  mixed,  and  went  to  the  galley. 

The  moon  that  night  made  a  silver  bowl 
of  the  lake.  Grouped  on  the  porch,  with  a 
ship's  battle  lantern  hanging  from  the  over- 
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head  beams  and  casting  a  dim  radiance,  the 
campers  sang  lusty  sea  choruses  and  deep- 
toned  chantys.  There  was  salt  brine  in  the 
singing,  and  wet  shrouds,  and  dripping  an- 
chors! Dan  thought  about  his  grandfather, 
and  he  thought,  too,  vaguely,  of  what  the  cook 
had  said  about  everybody  grabbing. 

The  ship's  bell  struck  half-past  nine  and 
the  group  broke  up.  Hawser  rope  was  run 
down  two  sides  of  the  porch,  and  between 
these  jackstays  the  hammocks  were  stretched. 
Three  times  Dan  tried  to  swing  into  his  sway- 
ing bed  before  he  was  successful.  His  ears 
caught  subdued  chuckles,  but  he  was  com- 
forted by  the  suspicion  that  each  member  of 
the  crew  had  probably  had  as  bad  a  time 
learning  the  knack. 

The  shrill  of  the  whistle  piped  them  down. 
Voices  that  had  been  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion abruptly  grew  quiet. 

*'Keep  silence  about  the  decks!"  Timmie 
cried  sonorously.  His  feet  pattered  down  the 
line  of  hammocks,  and  some  unseen  hand  ex- 
tinguished the  battle  lantern.    Dan  lay  in  his 
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gently  swaying  hammock  listening  to  the  stri- 
dent calls  of  the  katydids  and  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  late  water  against  the  float. 

There  was  a  lull  and  serenity  to  the  night 
like  a  benediction.  Gradually  his  senses  grew 
drowsily  vague.  He  seemed  to  catch  the  faint 
sound  of  guarded  whispers,  but  was  too  much 
at  peace  to  pay  attention.  A  hand  seemed  to 
touch  him — still  he  did  not  rouse  himself 
from  his  contentment.  Then  came  an  abrupt, 
appalling  sensation  of  falling.  He  cried 
aloud  and  half  started  up,  and  felt  himself  go- 
ing down  as  though  into  a  bottomless  pit,  and 
clutched  frantically  at  forms  that  seemed  to 
melt  away. 

The  shock  of  the  fall  bewildered  him.  He 
was  thoroughly  awake  now,  yet  unable  to  com- 
prehend what  had  happened.  All  he  was  con- 
scious of  was  a  network  that  seemed  to  have 
him  tangled  hand  and  foot.  He  was  still 
struggling  to  get  out  from  under  the  hammock 
when  a  strong  hand  seized  him,  dragged  him 
free  and  stood  him  none  too  gently  on  his 
feet, 
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*  What's  been  happening  here?"  a  voice 
demanded.    ^'Lively  with  the  answer." 

His  head  cleared.  The  wreck  of  the  ham- 
mock was  at  his  feet.  Timmie,  holding  a  lan- 
tern and  breathing  hard,  confronted  him. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Terriss?" 

Dan  hesitated  a  moment.  "I — I  think  I 
must  have  fallen,  sir." 

"Fallen?"  The  ex-navy  man  stooped  to 
examine  the  hammock.  "This  rope  has  been 
cut.    How  about  it?" 

Then  Dan  understood  those  lowered  voices, 
the  shadowy  forms,  the  deft  touch  of  hands. 
One  or  two  heads  rose  cautiously  above  the 
sides  of  other  tops,  looked  his  way  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  dropped  back  quickly. 

"I  was  sure  I  fell,  sir."  he  answered  non- 
committally. 

"Humph!"  Timmie  walking  among  ham- 
mocks, lifting  his  lantern  high  and  peering 
down  at  the  faces.  Boys  yawned  sleepily  and 
asked  him  in  assumed  innocence  what  was 
wrong. 

"You  know  well  enough,"  he  growled. 
"Turn  out  lively  and  fix  Terriss'  hammock." 
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They  began  to  stretch  lazily. 

*^Lively!"  Timmie  roared. 

This  time  they  tumbled  out  with  startling 
suddenness.  Ten  minutes  later  Dan  was 
under  his  blankets,  conscious  of  three  or  four 
aching  spots  on  arms  and  legs.  His  mind, 
however,  gave  scant  attention  to  his  bruises. 
Tony  Carmelli  was  one  of  those  who  had 
worked  at  resurrecting  his  hammock.  In 
Tony's  eyes,  even  seen  vaguely  in  the  dim  lan- 
tern-light, he  had  observed  a  certain  puzzled 
wonderment. 

^^If  there's  any  more  of  this,"  Timmie 
said  sharply,  ^'the  whole  crew  will  go  down 
for  extra  duty."  He  went  back  the  way  he 
had  come,  through  the  main  building,  past 
the  darkened  and  deserted  galley,  and  then 
across  the  bridge  to  the  ward-room  on  the  sec- 
ond island;  and  the  lantern,  swinging  with 
every  stride,  illuminated  his  path  with  gro- 
tesque, moving  figures. 

"Terriss,"  a  voice  whispered. 

Dan  did  not  answer. 

*We  didn't  mean  to  drop  you,"  the  voice 
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went  on.  ''We  meant  to  lower  you  and  roll 
you  a  bit.  The  rope  slipped.  You're  a  pretty 
good  scout." 

Dan's  hurts  were  marvelously  soothed. 
He  snuggled  deeper  under  the  blanket.  The 
benediction  of  the  night  was  on  him  again 
and  presently  his  eyes  were  closed,  not  to  open 
again  until  the  broad  light  of  another  day  lay 
over  the  lake.  The  boatswain's  whistle  was 
shrilling  an  insistent  summons. 

''Up  all  ham — mocks,"  Timmie  cried  sonor- 
ously.   "Hit  the  deck  and  sh — i — ne." 

Dan  joined  in  the  scramble.  Soon  every 
hammock  was  down,  and  lashed,  and  out  of 
the  way — all  except  Dan's.  He  soon  found 
that  the  night's  adventure  had  given  him  a 
standing.  As  his  fingers,  working  awkwardly 
to  the  ropes,  tried  in  vain  to  lash  his  ham- 
mock into  its  snug  sausage  shape,  the  nearest 
boy  hastened  to  his  aid. 

"My  name's  Twilliger,"  he  said.  It  was 
the  whispered  voice  of  last  night.  "Hurry, 
or  you'll  miss  the  morning  dip." 

With  Twilliger's  help  the  job  was  finished. 
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Together  they  raced  down  to  the  float.  An 
instant  Dan  poised  on  the  edge;  then  his  body 
shot  out,  curved  downward,  and  cut  the  water 
with  scarcely  a  ripple. 

^^I  can  see  somebody  teaching  this  gang  how 
to  dive/'  yelled  Twilliger,  and  was  in  after 
him. 

So  Dan  found  that  his  accomplishment  had 
won  him  additional  standing.  Later,  as  he 
dressed,  Twilliger  explained  that  the  camp 
was  divided,  shiplike,  into  two  watches. 

^'Of  course,"  he  said,  ^'we  don't  follow  ship 
routine  all  the  way.  One  watch  works  ship 
to-day  and  plays  to-morrow;  it's  turn  and 
turn  about.  Ours  is  the  port  watch.  I  think 
you'll  be  with  us.  How  did  you  come  to  put 
your  hammock  where  it  was  last  night?" 

*^Timmie's  orders,"  said  Dan, 

^^Then  you  will  be  with  us.  They  had  your 
hammock  on  the  port  side  last  night.  They'll 
give  you  your  billet  after  breakfast." 

^'My  what?" 

^'Billet.  It's  really  your  orders.  Tells  you 
what  watch  you're  with,  what  your  duties  are, 
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and  your  station  in  fire  drilj  and  abandon 
ship." 

Twilliger  was  right.  After  breakfast  Dan 
joined  the  port  watch  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  workshop  on  the  third  island.  A 
new  pair  of  oar  locks  had  proven  a  trifle  too 
small  for  the  oars,  and  he  was  detailed  to  file 
them  to  fit.  As  he  went  past  the  galley  he 
heard  Mr.  Catt's  mild  voice  lifted  in  protest. 

*'I  thought  I  heard  you  say  this  Dan'l  was 
a  soft  bird,  Tony." 

Dan,  in  spite  of  himself,  paused  to  listen. 

^'You  can't  go  by  last  night,"  Tony  retorted. 
''He's  used  to  hazing;  they  have  it  at  those 
rich  guy  schools.  That  was  no  test.  Just  put 
any  of  those  fellows  with  a  lot  of  money  they 
never  had  to  work  for  up  against  something 
new  and  hard — something  good  and  raw — and 
what  will  happen?" 

''Tell  me,"  said  the  cook. 

'They'll  curl  up  and  quit.  You'll  see  when 
I  have  it  out  with  him  some  day." 

The  cook  came  leisurely  to  the  door  of  the 
galley    searching    through    his    pockets    for 
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tobacco.  If  he. felt  any  surprise  at  seeing  Dan 
his  face  did  not  show  it. 

"Hello!"  he  greeted.  "Found  your  ship 
legs  yet?" 

Tony  came  behind  him  to  see  who  was  there 
— and  saw,  with  darkening  eyes. 

"You  can  have  it  out  with  me,"  Dan  said 
hotly,  "any  time  you  want  it.  I  didn't  mean 
to  listen;  I  couldn't  help  hearing  you  talking 
about  me  as  I  passed."  Abruptly  he  walked 
away.  All  through  the  morning  as  he  kept 
filing  at  the  oar  locks  and  trying  the  fit  of  the 
oars  the  conviction  grew  on  him  that  Tony 
was  right.    They  would  have  to  have  it  out. 

That  night  he  wrote  home  telling  Lucius 
Morrow  that  Tony  was  here,  but  saying  noth- 
ing of  how  they  had  clashed.  The  same  mail 
carried  back  to  Ironridge  a  letter  from  Tony 
to  his  father. 

"This  guy,"  he  wrote,  "better  not  come 
looking  for  trouble  with  me  or  he'll  get  more 
than  he  can  handle.  He's  here  having  an  easy 
time  and  the  workers  are  down  there  sweating 
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and  rolling  up  his  profits.     How  about  me 
chucking  the  job  and  coming  back?" 

Two  mornings  later,  when  he  ran  the  auto- 
mobile down  to  the  railroad  station  for  sup- 
plies, the  telegrapher  gave  him  this  message 
from  his  father: 

Stay  there.  Study  him.  It  may  prove  useful 
to  the  cause. 

Tony  studied  the  telegram  f  rowningly,  and 
finally  put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket.  The 
truck  was  almost  an  hour  late  in  getting  back 
to  the  little  boat  landing.  Timmie,  wrathful 
at  the  delay,  demanded  to  know  if  he  thought 
he  had  been  sent  out  to  make  a  cruise  of  the 
world. 

"Ah,  forget  it,"  said  Tony;  ''I  had  some- 
thing to  think  about."  But  he  said  the  words 
under  his  breath. 

That  same  day  the  evening  mail  brought 
Dan  a  letter  from  Lucius  Morrow: 

I'm  sorry  that  Tony  is  there  if  it  is  in  any  way 
going  to  spoil  your  vacation.  In  that  event  per- 
haps you  might  shift  your  ground  and  go  else- 
where. 
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Dan  read  those  sentences  several  times. 
Going  some  place  else  would  look  like  run- 
ning away.  True,  he  had  practically  run 
away  from  the  trouble  that  lay  at  Ironridge, 
but  this  was  different.  This  was  boy  to  boy. 
He  wrote  back  to  Lucius  Morrow  that  he 
would  stay. 

He  was  falling  under  the  spell  of  Farragut 
Island.  The  morning  dip  and  the  afternoon 
swim,  the  joy  of  working  with  tools  in  the 
workshops,  the  pleasure  of  an  occasional  de- 
tail to  help  man  the  running  boat,  all  brought 
the  spice  of  enchantment  to  his  soul.  The 
mystery  of  the  lake  mists  that  rose  softly  after 
sunset  and  blotted  out  the  dark  shores  with 
gray,  misty  blankets  spoke  to  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  beguilement.  And  during  the  hours 
when  his  watch  was  not  on  duty  he  found  a 
keen  and  eager  edge  to  the  sport  of  matching 
his  skill,  in  the  pools  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  lily  pads,  with  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
game  bass. 

He  had  heard  of  another  camp,  far  below 
at  the  lake  end,  reached  by  a  road  other  than 
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the  one  over  which  Tony  had  driven  him. 
One  day  he  and  Twilliger  rowed  down  to  the 
lake  end  and  spent  an  hour  at  the  Idle  Hour 
camp.  After  that,  at  almost  every  free  mo- 
ment, Dan  haunted  the  island  float.  For 
there,  moored  to  one  side,  was  an  eight-oared 
cutter.  Twilliger  had  told  him  that  each  year 
Farragut  and  Idle  Hour  rowed  a  two-mile 
cutter  race  for  the  championship  of  the  lake. 

^'The  Skipper's  letting  us  get  acclimated 
before  training  us,''  Twilliger  had  said. 
'Things  ought  to  begin  to  happen  about  next 
week.    How  much  do  you  weigh?" 

Dan  told  him. 

''No  reason  why  you  shouldn't  make  the 
crew.    You've  got  the  shoulders." 

Dan's  eyes  had  flamed. 

"Tony,  too,"  said  Twilliger.  "He's  got 
plenty  of  beef.  Oh,  we'll  have  a  crew  that 
will  come  along." 

Always,  in  those  days,  Dan  was  conscious 
of  Tony's  hot,  unfriendly  gaze.  Tony  went 
out  for  bass  on  occasion,  and  always  came 
back  empty-handed.    Dan  found  a  grim  satis- 
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faction  in  that.  Since  that  day  when  they  had 
clashed  in  the  doorway  of  the  cook's  galley, 
they  had  not  spoken  to  one  another;  yet, 
nursed  in  this  silence,  the  breach  that  sep- 
arated them  seemed  to  grow  ever  wider. 

There  came  a  night  when  the  usual  after- 
supper  merriment  seemed  to  lose  its  interest 
and  its  snap.  The  songs,  ordinarily  so  rous- 
ing, went  flat.  No  one  had  a  story  to  tell. 
Grouped  on  the  deck,  under  the  swaying  bat- 
tle lanterns,  the  crew  grew  restless. 

'^Oh,  come  on,  somebody,"  cried  a  voice. 
^'Start  something.    We're  going  dead!" 

Twilliger,  ever  eager  for  excitement, 
caught  eagerly  at  opportunity.  ^'How  about 
the  gloves?"  he  demanded.  ^^How  about  get- 
ting them  out?" 

The  Skipper  smiled.  "Always  on  the  job, 
Twil,  aren't  you?  I  think  it  would  hurt  you 
to  be  in  repose  for  ten  minutes.  Anybody  else 
eager  for  that  sort  of  stuff?" 

The  crew  gave  a  roar  of  approval. 

"Well,  get  them  out,  somebody.  They're 
soft,  and  it's  good  sport." 
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A  boy  climbed  to  the  loft  and  brought  out 
the  gloves,  carefully  wrapped  in  canvas. 
Twilliger  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  office  of 
master  of  ceremonies. 

^'All  we  need  now,"  he  said,  ''is  somebody 
with  a  grudge  against  somebody  else." 

Tony  picked  up  the  gloves,  and  looked  at 
Dan.  Their  eyes  met.  There  was  in  Tony's 
eyes  a  dark  challenge;  in  Dan's  a  sudden  un- 
derstanding of  what  lay  in  Tony's  mind. 

^Well,"  Twilliger  demanded  briskly, 
^'who'll  battle?" 

*'You  ought  to  do  the  scrapping  yourself," 
drawled  a  voice;  "you  started  this." 

Twilliger  bowed.  ''Always  willing  to 
oblige.    If  nobody  else  will  volunteer  to " 

"I'll  battle,"  said  Tony,  as  though  afraid 
somebody  would  make  the  ofifer  and  forestall 
him. 

"Knock-'em-dead  Tony  of  the  good  ship 
Grub  volunteers  to  play  the  hero,"  Twilliger 
chanted.  "Who'll  offer  himself  as  a  victim? 
Who'll  take  him  on?" 
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^'How  about  Terriss?"  Tony  demanded. 
^^He's  about  my  size  and  weight !'' 

A  certain  something,  running  through  his 
voice,  was  missed  by  the  others,  but  was  under- 
stood by  Dan.  His  pulse  began  to  quicken. 
Soft  gloves!  Nevertheless,  this  would  be 
what  Twilliger  had  called  it — ^'a  battle." 
There  was  no  way  of  avoiding  the  issue.  Tony 
willed  it. 

^'How  about  you,  Dan?"  Twilliger  de- 
manded.   'Want  to  be  the  goat?" 

^'I'm  willing."  Dan  tried  to  say  it  calmly, 
as  though  this  were  to  be,  in  truth  merely  a  test 
of  boxing  skill.  He  thought  that  every  eye  was 
on  him;  and  yet,  even  as  this  delusion  ran  in 
his  thoughts,  he  failed  to  take  notice  of  the 
man  who  came  up  quietly  behind  him. 

''I'll  take  the  gloves,  Dan'l,"  said  Mr.  Catt. 
^'Used  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  boxing  in  my  day." 

"Mutiny  aboard  the  good  ship  Grub,"  cried 
Twilliger.  "The  eminent  Mr.  Catt  will  be 
chief  second  for  Kill-'em-on-the-spot  Terriss. 
We  may  expect  to  get  poison  in  our  chow  to- 
morrow." 
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The  crew  gave  a  good-natured  roar  of 
laughter.  Mr.  Catt,  grinning,  took  the  gloves 
and  laced  them  securely  to  Dan's  vs^rists.  After 
that  he  stood  beside  him  patting  his  arm. 

Twilliger  was  all  business  now.  ''There 
will  be  three  two-minute  rounds;  that's  the 
usual  camp  rules.  I'll  act  as  timekeeper  if 
somebody  will  trust  me  with  a  watch.  Thank 
you,  Mills.  Either  boxer  can  quit  any  time 
he  thinks  his  beauty  is  being  too  rudely 
spoiled.  Come  on  there,  fellows;  no  crowd- 
ing.   Push  back  and  give  them  a  bit  of  room." 

A  space  was  cleared,  those  in  the  rear  pro- 
testing that  they  were  being  pushed  back  too 
far.  The  gathering,  so  dispirited  a  few  min- 
utes before,  was  now  breathless  and  eager, 
Dan,  working  his  hands  inside  his  glove,  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  his  own  fast  breathing. 
He  was  watching  Tony. 

"Ready,  Terriss?"  Twilliger  asked. 

''Ready,"  said  Dan. 

"You,  Tony?" 

"Ah,  get  it  started,"  came  from  Tony. 

Twilliger  gave  him  a  momentary  look  of 
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surprise  and  jumped  back  out  of  the  way. 
^Time/'  he  called. 

Tony,  who  had  been  resting  on  one  knee, 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  rushed. 

^'That's  starting  something,"  yelled  a  voice. 

Dan,  coming  forward  cautiously,  had  ex- 
pected no  such  hurricane  onslaught.  Before 
he  could  effectively  guard  himself,  one  of 
Tony's  fists  clubbed  him  on  the  ribs.  He 
dropped  his  guard,  and  a  glove  caught  him 
flush  on  the  nose.  A  sea  of  stars  swam  before 
his  eyes.  Instinctively  he  covered  up,  hug- 
ging his  arms  about  his  body  and  protecting 
his  face  with  his  outspread  hands.  Tony's 
gloves,  for  all  that  the  Skipper  called  them 
soft,  had  hard  knuckles  behind  them. 

^^That-a-boy,  Tony,"  cried  a  voice.  "You're 
the  galley  hero.  Show  him  how  you  work  the 
meat  chopper." 

There  was  a  cheer  of  good-natured  banter. 
But  the  shouted  encouragement  seemed  to  egg 
Tony  on.  Twice  he  swung  heavily,  but  failed 
to  get  past  Dan's  guard. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  taunted.  "Going 
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getting  too  rough  for  you?  'Fraid  to  fight? 
Want  to  quit?" 

Dan's  head  was  clear  now,  and  his  blood 
was  cold.  He  bobbed  out  from  behind  his 
protection,  measured  his  distance,  danced  for- 
ward and  jabbed.  The  blow  caught  Tony  on 
the  mouth  and  jarred  him.  He  swung  wildly 
in  retaliation  and  missed — and  took  another 
jab.  The  crowd  was  yelling  to  Dan  now. 
Furiously  he  gathered  himself  together  and 
rushed  again. 

There  was  no  way  for  Dan  to  avoid  the 
rush;  he  had  to  fight  it  off.  In  and  out  he 
danced,  shooting  in  those  jarring  jabs,  trying 
to  avoid  Tony's  swings.  But  presently  Tony 
worked  in  close,  and  then  they  stood  toe  to 
toe,  showering  in  blows  as  fast  as  their  arms 
could  work,  grunting  in  turn  as  blows  got 
solidly  home. 

The  crew  had  become  aware  that  this  battle 
was  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
circle  of  boys  began  to  creep  in  and  narrow 
the  dimensions  of  the  ring.  They  had  sud- 
denly taken  blind  sides,  and  were  shouting 
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advice  and  encouragement  to  their  favorites. 

"Get  aw^ay  from  him,  Dan.  He's  too 
strong  for  you.    Box  him  at  long  range." 

"Watch  his  left,  Tony.  He's  peppering 
you  v^ith  it  all  the  time.    Watch " 

"Now  you've  got  him,  Dan.  That  v^as  a 
beauty." 

"Come  on,  Tony;  step  on  it.  Another  like 
that  and  you'll  send  him  to  his  hammock." 

"Ah,  he  couldn't  hurt  Dan  if  he  hit  him 
all  night." 

Twilliger,  running  about  the  circle,  forced 
the  campers  to  give  way  and  restore  the  ring. 
One  careful  eye  was  on  the  watch.  When  the 
two  minutes  were  up  he  called  "Time!"  But 
Dan  and  Tony,  still  toe  to  toe,  did  not  hear 
his  voice. 

"Time!"  he  called  again. 

Still  they  fought,  neither  giving  an  inch  of 
ground. 

"Let  'em  alone,  Twil,"  somebody  shouted. 
"They're  doing  fine.  Best  scrap  we've  had 
this  cruise." 

But  Twilliger,  determined  to  perform  his 
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duties  rightfully,  pulled  them  apart.  ^'Say,'^ 
he  said,  aggrievedly,  "what  do  you  fellows 
think  this  is?  Didn't  you  hear  me  yelling 
*Time'?    You  act  as  though  you're  in  earnest." 

"Maybe  we  are,"  muttered  Tony. 

Dan,  panting,  dropped  into  the  chair  that 
Mr.  Catt  had  pushed  out  for  him.  His  gaze 
never  once  left  Tony.  The  cook's  helper  sat 
with  his  followers  about  him,  listening  to  a 
clamor  of  advice,  scowling  and  saying  not  a 
word.  Dan's  hands  closed  inside  the  gloves. 
Next  time  two  boys  would  leave  their  corners 
with  set,  hard,  determined  lips. 

"Time!"  called  Twilliger,  and  then  as  an 
after-thought:  "Hey,  wait  a  second.  When 
I  give  you  the  word  quit,  I  don't  want  to  have 
to  pull  you  apart  and  get  a  wallop  from  a 
stray  glove." 

"Safety  first,  Twil,"  somebody  hooted. 

"Right-o!"  Twil  said  humorously,  and 
jumped  aside.    "Now  go  to  it." 

This  time  Dan  was  prepared  for  the  rush. 
He  set  himself  to  meet  it,  narrow-eyed,  calcu- 
lating.    Moving  with  snakelike  rapidity,  his 
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left  hand  snapped  to  Tony's  chin,  and  the 
cook's  helper  tottered  back  on  his  heels. 

"How  do  you  like  a  taste  of  that?"  Dan 
asked  coolly.  "Why  don't  you  fight?  Come 
on." 

The  ringside  was  in  an  uproar  again. 

"Beautiful  work,  Dan.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
to  box  him  at  long  range?" 

"Get  him,  Tony.  In  close.  Work  for  his 
body." 

"Over  with  the  left,  Dan;  over  with  the 
left." 

"Come  on  there,  Tony.  What  are  you  wait- 
ing for?    Get  in  to  him." 

Tony,  stung,  rushed  blindly.  Again  that 
left  hand  reached  out  and  again  a  jab  halted 
him  and  rocked  him  to  his  toes.  His  rushes 
slowed. 

"Come  on  there,  Tony.  What's  the  matter 
with  you?    Got  enough  of  his  game?" 

"Follow  him,  Dan;  follow  him." 

Dan  needed  no  urging;  in  fact,  he  did  not 
hear  the  voice  that  cried  to  him.  He  was  like 
a  person  set  grimly  to  do  a  job.    Step  by  step 
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he  followed  his  man,  feinting  with  his  right, 
snapping  over  his  left,  and  then  bringing  in 
the  right  solidly  to  the  body  when  Tony 
thought  it  was  only  another  feint.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  give  Tony  a  chance 
to  set  himself,  to  gather  his  bewildered  facul- 
ties, to  fight  back  effectively. 

And,  try  as  he  would,  Tony  could  not  keep 
that  left  glove  out  of  his  face.  It  seemed  to 
be  here,  there,  everywhere,  sometimes  landing 
lightly,  sometimes  landing  heavily,  always 
keeping  him  out  of  balance.  Finally,  in  des- 
peration, he  rushed  again.  The  act  was 
merely  instinct.  His  blurred  vision  had  no 
sense  of  distance  or  direction.  This  time 
Dan's  right,  crossing  over  solidly,  brought 
him  up  standing  shaken  from  head  to  toe.  His 
knees  began  to  sag. 

^'YouVe  got  him,  Dan!  YouVe  got  him 
now." 

^'Time!"  Twilliger  called. 

This  time  he  did  not  have  to  repeat  the  call 
or  pry  them  apart.  One  boy,  at  least,  was 
glad  of  the  respite. 
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Again  Mr.  Catt  pushed  out  the  chair. 
^Tretty  bitter  fighting,  Dan'l,"  he  observed. 

^^He  started  it,"  said  Dan.  One  lip  was  a 
little  puffed,  and  his  nose  felt  twice  its  size. 
''I  guess  I  can  do  him  a  favor  and  finish  it  for 
him." 

^'Thinks  he  knows  it  all,"  the  cook  observed, 
"and  doesn't  know  a  thing.  A  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, that's  what  I'd  call  him.  Been 
fed  up  on  a  lot  of  bosh  until  he  believes  it's 
true.    Just  a  poor  mistaken  kid." 

Dan's  muscles,  steeled  a  moment  before, 
seemed  to  relax  and  grow  soft.  The  bitter- 
ness broke  down  and  began  to  unravel  from 
his  blood.  Twilliger's  call  of  "Time!"  found 
him  curiously  inert.  He  knew  that  Tony 
would  rush  again ;  it  was  Tony's  only  way  of 
fighting.  Yet,  when  the  rush  came,  he  had 
lost  the  snap  necessary  to  beat  it  back.  He 
could  not  whip  himself  up  to  the  old  pitch. 
Again  he  protected  himself  and  retreated. 

"Oh,  my  gosh,  Dan,"  droned  a  voice,  "he's 
just  about  beating  the  tar  out  of  you." 

Dan  knew  it.  His  punches,  when  he  fought 
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back,  lacked  force  and  precision.  His  left 
glove  no  longer  snapped  to  the  chin;  his 
swings  were  wild.  He  had  cleverness  enough 
to  avoid  most  of  Tony's  blows,  but  no  ambi- 
tion to  go  out  and  set  the  pace.  At  the  round's 
end  he  turned  away  glad  that  it  was  over.  The 
campers  flocked  to  Tony  with  praise  and  ac- 
claim. 

^^You  cheese,"  Twilliger  said  in  an  under- 
tone, "what  happened  to  you?  You  had  that 
bout  won  forty  ways." 

Dan  could  not  explain  that  the  desire  to 
fight  had  left  him.  He  held  out  his  arms  for 
the  gloves  to  be  unlaced.  Mr.  Catt  took  them 
off.  The  cook  patted  his  shoulder — one  single, 
understanding  pat — but  the  touch  seemed  to 
establish  a  bond  between  them. 

Tony  frankly  gloried.  What  a  letter  he'd 
write  back  to  Ironridge  to-morrow!  There 
was  one  person  to  whom  he  especially  wanted 
to  speak,  but  he  could  not  catch  Mr.  Catt's 
eye.  The  call  to  swing  hammocks  sounded, 
and  thereafter  he  was  engaged.     When  the 
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task  was  done  the  cock  was  gone.  A  wide 
beam  of  light  streamed  through  the  galley 
doorway. 

There  was  still  a  minute  or  two  before  the 
whistle  would  send  him  swinging  up  to  his 
swaying  bed.  Tony  hastened  toward  that 
light.  The  cook  was  cutting  bread  to  dry  out 
for  the  morning's  toast. 

^'Didn't  I  tell  you  that  guy  would  curl  up?" 
Tony  exulted.  '^I  kept  coming  and  coming 
until  he  quit.  They  always  do.  Living  off 
other  people's  work.  That's  all  they're  good 
for." 

The  cook  balanced  the  bread  knife.  '^Shoo ! 
You  don't  say  so.  Positive  little  jigger,  aren't 
you?" 

^^I  know  them,"  Tony  boasted.  He  was 
flushed  with  the  pride  of  his  own  con- 
ceit. 

''Ever  hear  of  the  Kaiser?"  Mr.  Catt  asked 
mildly. 

Tony  stared  at  him  as  though  he  were  talk- 
ing Greek. 
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^^He  was  another  of  those  fellows  who  knew 
it  all.  Queer,  wasn't  it?  Well,  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  keep  the  world  stewing, 
wise  men  and  fools — mostly  fools.  There 
goes  your  whistle.    Good  night.'' 


CHAPTER  y 

TWO  boys  at  Camp  Farragut  tossed 
sleeplessly  that  night — Tony  Car- 
melli  because  the  galley  cook  had 
said  words  that  puzzled  and  angered  him; 
Dan  Terriss  because  a  torrent  of  strange 
thoughts  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  As 
they  twisted  and  turned  in  their  creaking, 
swaying  hammocks,  each  knew  instinctively 
that  the  other  was  awake. 

So  far  as  Dan  was  concerned  the  glove  fight 
was  already  forgotten,  but  some  of  Mr.  Catt's 
utterances  kept  bobbing  up  in  his  memory. 
The  queer  philosopher-cook  had  said  that  it 
was  the  grabbing  spirit  that  kept  the  world  in 
torment.  At  the  time  Dan  had  given  it  only 
passing  thought;  now,  coming  back  from  the 
things  of  yesterday,  it  kept  insisting  on  atten- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  workmen  were  concerned,  Dan 
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was  ready  to  agree  to  the  grab  theory.  Had 
he  not  proof  from  the  disturbed  afifairs  of  the 
Terriss  Machine  Works?  Had  not  "Stormy" 
King  told  him  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  was  to  beat  down  those  who  drew 
their  living  from  the  pay  roll  and  break  their 
spirit?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  break  down 
the  spirit  of  honest  workmen? 

As  for  the  company  grabbing — surely  Mr. 
Catt  could  not  say  that  of  the  Terriss  plant. 
Dan  could  not  conceive  of  the  company  his 
father  had  founded  in  honor  and  in  industry 
taking  from  employees  what  was  rightfully 
theirs.  And  then,  from  somewhere,  a  voice 
whispered  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  that 
times  had  changed.  Mr.  King,  glowering  and 
chewing  at  the  ends  of  his  mustache,  had  ad- 
mitted that  much  in  the  same  breath  that  he 
had  confessed  his  inability  to  understand  to- 
day's conditions.    Perhaps,  after  all 

"No,"  Dan  told  himself  loyally;  "it  isn't  so. 
The  company  has  always  played  fair." 

With  that  came  another  thought,  a  relic  of 
what  Mr.  Catt  had  said  as  they  waited  for 
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Twilliger  to  call  'Time!"  for  the  start  of  the 
third  round.  The  cook  had  said  that  Tony 
was  a  poor,  mistaken  lad  whose  fault  lay  in 
believing  all  the  hard  things  he  had  heard. 
Who,  Dan  asked  himself,  had  told  Tony 
these  things?  Big  Tony  Carmelli,  his  father. 
And  he  had  also  given  to  the  men  the  same 
passion-filled  words  that  he  had  given  the  boy, 
and  the  men,  too,  believed. 

It  came  to  Dan,  all  at  once,  that  the  loafing 
on  the  job,  the  damaging  of  machinery,  the 
general  slackness  at  the  works,  were  not  the 
trouble,  but  merely  the  symptoms.  The 
trouble  lay  in  what  went  on  in  the  men's 
minds.  Swaying  there  in  his  hammock,  he 
fell  to  wondering  what  mistaken  sentiments, 
what  hot-headed  theories,  actuated  them.  Mr. 
King  did  not  know.  Nobody  knew.  Seem- 
ingly, nobody  had  even  tried  to  find  out.  That 
surprised  him.  The  day  would  come  when, 
in  charge  of  the  works,  he  would  have  to  try 
for  these  men's  interest,  their  goodwill,  their 
cooperation.  How  could  he  do  that  if  he  did 
not  know  them?  And  how  could  they,  on 
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their  part,  give  what  he  asked  if  they  believed 
the  company  a  thief  stealthily  and  systemat- 
ically robbing  them  of  all  it  dared  to  take? 

'^Somebody's  got  to  find  things  out,"  Dan 
whispered  to  the  darkness.  ^'Somebody's  got 
to.    Things  can't  go  on  this  way." 

Yet  on  the  morrow  when  he  faced  the  prob- 
lem anew  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  for  him 
to  dig  for  the  information  he  wanted. 

Three  days  later  Skipper  Edwards  brought 
the  racing  cutter  around  to  the  front  of  the 
float  and  sent  out  the  first  practice  crew.  Dan 
had  hoped  to  get  a  place,  but  his  name  was  not 
called.  After  the  crew  had  shoved  off,  he 
walked  to  the  highest  point  on  the  first  island 
and  watched  the  cutter's  course  down  the  lake. 
The  dripping  oars,  flashing  a  broken,  ragged 
rhythm,  filled  him  with  a  strange  and  breath- 
less emotion.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  watched  any  particular  oarsman. 
Tony  was  in  the  boat  at  No.  5 ;  and  until  dis- 
tance blurred  and  merged  the  moving  blades, 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  see  how  No.  5  was 
working  with  Twilliger,  the  stroke  oan 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Skipper  formed 
another  crew.  Twilliger  again  went  in  as 
stroke.  After  a  low-voiced  conference  be- 
tween Timmie  and  the  Skipper,  in  which  half 
a  dozen  boys  were  surveyed,  Dan's  name  was 
called.  Timmie  pointed  out  a  seat  to  him, 
and  he  dropped  himself  over  the  side  into  it. 

'What  are  you  rowing?"  Twilliger  called 
over  his  shoulder. 

Dan,  in  his  excitement,  had  not  noticed. 

*'No.  5,"  some  one  answered  from  the  float. 

Dan's  hands  closed  tighter  around  the  oar. 
As  they  paddled  away  from  the  float  he  won- 
dered whether  Tony  would  come  out  of  the 
galley  to  watch  as  he  had  watched  that  morn- 
ing. 

The  Skipper  was  acting  as  coxswain. 
"Oars!"  he  called. 

They  rested  with  the  oars  spread  out  on 
either  side,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  some 
many-legged  water  insect. 

"Ready  to  give  way  together!" 

Dan  gathered  himself.  And  then  they  were 
oflf  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sprinting 
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start.  There  was  a  tumult  of  frantic  splash- 
ing and  frantic  attempts  at  judicious  recovery. 
The  Skipper's  voice  crooned  to  them: 

"Straighten  out!  All  together,  all  together. 
Take  your  stroke  from  the  man  in  front." 

Presently  they  hit  some  semblance  of  order. 
The  Skipper's  voice,  low  and  even,  called  the 
rhythm  of  their  pull  and  their  sliding  recov- 
ery. 

"Str— oke!  Str— oke!  Str— oke!  No.  5, 
you're  late;  quicken  it.  Str — oke!  No.  7, 
you're  swinging  short;  lengthen  it.  Str — oke! 
No.  5,  feather  your  oar;  that's  better. 
Str— oke!     Str— oke!" 

The  sweat  was  running  into  Dan's  eyes,  but 
he  did  not  bother  to  shake  his  head  and  scatter 
the  drops.  His  gaze,  hot  and  fascinated,  was 
on  the  straining  back  of  the  boy  in  front;  his 
only  thought  was  at  all  costs  to  keep  time  and 
not  be  singled  out  for  criticism.  His  ears  even 
lost  the  cadence  of  the  Skipper's  voice,  but  not 
for  an  instant  did  he  lose  sight  of  the  swaying 
back  with  which  he  kept  stroke. 

It  seemed  that  they  had  been  rowing  but  a 
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few  minutes  when  the  Skipper  called  "Oars," 
but  as  he  eased  from  his  exertions  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  breathing  was  hard  and 
that  the  muscles  above  his  hips  were  giving 
little  shoots  of  protest.  The  oarsman  ahead, 
who  had  seemed  to  be  working  so  calmly  and 
so  evenly,  was  puffing  and  behaving  in  dis- 
tress. 

They  rested  a  while.  Dan  found  it  good 
to  feel  his  face  whipped  by  the  cool  breeze. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  distance  they  had 
come  down  the  lake.  When  they  went  back  it 
was  to  a  long,  lazy  swing  that  carried  them 
leisurely.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  island 
they  rested  again,  waited  tensely  for  the  word, 
heaved  into  a  racing  start  and  came  flashing 
up  to  the  float  with  a  brave  burst  of  speed. 
Timmie  threw  them  a  rope. 

^'How  was  it,  Timmie?"  Twilliger  cried. 

^'How  was  what?" 

"The  rowing." 

"Rowing!  Was  that  what  you  call  it?  A 
sand  crab  could  have  given  you  a  fifty-yard 
start  and  have  towed  you  in.     Some  of  you 
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lubbers  must  have  stirred  the  mud.  Who  ever 
told  you  that  an  oar  was  used  to  scrape  along 
the  bottom?" 

Twilliger's  face  fell.  *'I  bet  we  weren't  that 
bad,"  he  protested. 

Dan  climbed  stiffly  from  the  cutter.  The 
thrill  of  heaving  muscles  and  of  water  speed 
was  still  running  through  his  nerves.  At  that 
moment  he  had  but  one  ambition :  to  make  the 
crew  and  to  pull  an  oar  when  Farragut  faced 
the  starter  in  its  race  with  the  Idle  Hour 
camp. 

Tony  came  running  down  from  the  galley. 
*'Hi,  Twill!  We  were  faster  this  morning, 
weren't  we?" 

Dan  waited  for  the  answer. 

'Well,  some  of  us  were  fresher  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  stroke. 

Dan,  whistling,  went  off  to  the  second  island 
to  look  after  some  things  he  had  washed  and 
left  hanging  on  a  line  in  the  sun. 

It  was  understood,  at  first,  that  boys  were 
merely  going  into  the  boat,  so  that  their  capa- 
bilities could  be  noted.     After  a  time,  how- 
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ever,  the  crew  began  to  take  on  something  of 
definite  form.  Boys  came  out  of  the  boat  and, 
though  they  stood  around  at  practice  time,  did 
not  go  back.  Dan,  still  at  No.  5,  began  to  get 
more  of  the  work  than  Tony.  Twilliger  told 
him,  confidentially,  that  his  chances  were  ex- 
tremely bright.  ''I  know  the  Skipper,"  the 
stroke  said;  ''I  was  up  here  last  year.  Of 
course,  there's  nothing  certain  yet,  but  I 
should  figure  you  had  a  good  chance." 

That  day,  after  leaving  the  cutter,  Dan 
stared  back  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  uncon- 
sciously his  hands  closed  tightly  as  though 
gripping  the  oars. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  camp  to  notice 
that  the  rivalry  for  No.  5  seat  was  intense. 
Sometimes  it  was  made  the  subject  of  good- 
natured  jest.  Tony's  eyes  smoldered  when- 
ever snatches  of  the  talk  reached  him  in  the 
galley.  There  seemed  to  be  something  per- 
verse, something  personal,  in  the  way  Dan's 
path  crossed  his.  Back  at  Ironridge,  he  re- 
flected darkly,  the  Terriss  money  and  power 
stood  between  the  workmen  and  the  thing  they 
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called  justice.  Up  here  a  Terriss  still  stood 
in  the  way. 

There  came  a  time  when  Dan  rowed  all 
through  the  morning  practice,  which  had 
now  lengthened,  and  rowed  again  through  the 
'afternoon.  Tony  went  back  sullen  to  the  pots 
and  pans  of  the  galley. 

'What's  wrong?"  Mr.  Catt  asked. 

''Nothing.'' 

"Going  to  row  to-day?" 

Tony  wiped  a  pot  and  hung  it,  with  a  clat- 
ter, on  its  peg. 

"Losing  out,"  said  the  cook.  "There's  al- 
ways a  reason." 

"For  what?"  Tony  flared. 

"For  losing  out.  Ever  stop  to  think  of  that? 
Of  course  not.  You're  too  busy  growling  and 
mooching.    You  smoke,  Tony?" 

The  boy  turned  away  impatiently.  "Can't 
you  talk  to  a  guy  without  preaching?" 

"I  wasn't  preaching,"  Mr.  Catt  said  placid- 
ly; "I'm  no  little  tin  angel.  I'm  not  setting 
out  to  tie  a  rock  on  tobacco  and  drown  it  in 
the  lake.    Personally,  I  get  a  lot  of  satisfac- 
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tion  out  of  my  pipe.  But  smoking  knocks  a 
boy's  wind.  Ever  notice  how  you're  blowing 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  spin?" 

Tony  said  nothing. 

^Tunny  how  people  look  at  things.  If  you 
go  out  to  buy  yourself  a  hat  you've  got  to  pay 
for  it.  Same  way  with  success.  Now,  you 
want  to  row  in  this  boat.  What  will  you  pay 
as  the  price  of  pulling  an  oar?  Stopping  to- 
bacco is  one  price,  and  when  a  body  mentions 
it  to  you  you  have  a  fit  that's  something  dis- 
graceful. If  people  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
something  for  success  there'd  be  more  people 
up  at  the  top  and  less  people  snapping  and 
snarling  and  calling  names." 

Tony  swung  around.  ''What  are  you  trying 
to  do,  put  over  some  capitalistic  argument?" 

The  cook  seemed  surprised.  'Tm  only  tell- 
ing you  a  thought.  You  might  meditate  on  it 
for  a  while.  If  I  wanted  something  real  hard 
I'd  plug  in  and  work  for  it  and  find  a  way  to 
get  it.  I  wouldn't  go  sloshing  around  weeping 
that  I  was  an  unfortunate  mortal  who  never 
had  a  chance.    The  funny  part  is  that  the  folks 
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who  are  best  fixed  are  the  very  ones  who  get 
out  and  fix  themselves  to  get  something  more. 
Ever  meditate  on  that?" 

Tony  surveyed  him  in  frowning  doubt. 

'This  Dan'l  Terriss  is  well  fixed,"  the  cook 
ivent  on.  ^'According  to  what  IVe  heard  you 
3ay  he's  got  oodles  of  money.  No  need  of 
Dan'l  worrying;  he's  fixed.  Now  you,  you'll 
want  to  cut  out  of  school  in  a  year  or  two  and 
go  adventuring  on  your  own.  He'll  go  to  col- 
lege. Yet  you  need  education  more  than  he 
does.  He's  there ;  you've  got  to  get  there.  Do 
you  know  what  I  plumb  honestly  think  of  you, 
Tony?" 

Tony  didn't. 

^'I  think  you're  a  plain,  pop-eyed  fool.  I've 
been  listening  to  you.  You're  planning  to 
grow  up  and  lead  the  workmen.  Where  are 
you  going  to  lead  them?  Who  have  you  got 
to  dicker  with?  The  workmen?  No;  this 
Dan'l.  How  are  you  going  to  dicker 
with  him  if  you  can't  go  as  far  in  an 
argument  as  he  wants  to  go?  How  are  you 
aiming  to  do  business  with  him  if  you've  got 
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education  to  see  only  as  far  as  your  nose  and 
he's  got  education  to  see  half  a  mile?  Tell 
me  that.  You've  got  to  have  fifty-fifty  discus- 
sions. How  are  you  going  to  do  it  if  you  can't 
talk  his  language?" 

"We'll  make  him  see  what  we  mean." 

"See!  Instead  of  sitting  down  and  working 
things  out  peacable  you  burst  each  other  all 
over  the  place.  How  much  money  does  that 
bring  a  man  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children  and 
a  chicken  for  the  Sunday  dinner?" 

"I've  got  to  live  with  the  crowd  that  don't 
get  college  educations,"  Tony  muttered. 

"Sure !  Your  body,  maybe — not  your  mind. 
How  are  you  going  to  do  business  with  Dan'l 
Terriss  if  you  can't  walk  on  his  ground?  Go- 
ing to  let  him  lead  you  into  an  argument  and 
lose  you?  What's  his  ideas?  Just  how  far  do 
they  match  yours?  Just  where  do  they  break 
away?  Why,  if  you  got  right  down  to  brass 
tacks  maybe  there  isn't  so  much  to  fight  as  you 
think." 

Tony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Catt,  "it's  worth  medita- 
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tion,  anyway.  You're  not  going  to  find  things 
out  by  trying  to  bash  his  nose  all  over  his  face." 

An  acrid  odor  announced  that  something  in 
the  oven  was  beginning  to  scorch.  Mr.  Catt 
hurried  to  the  stove.  Tony,  left  alone,  walked 
out  the  galley  and  down  to  the  bridge  connect- 
ing the  first  and  second  islands.  The  discus- 
sion had  wandered  far  from  the  question  of 
racing  cutters  and  racing  oars;  nevertheless, 
to  his  mind,  it  all  seemed  to  hook  together  in 
some  strange  and  peculiar  manner. 

Excited  voices,  breaking  in  on  his  thoughts, 
announced  the  return  of  the  crew  to  the  float. 
His  imagination  could  picture  the  happy 
scene.  After  a  moment  he  took  a  small  pipe 
from  one  pocket  and  half  a  bagful  of  tobacco 
from  another.  Slowly,  after  a  moment,  he 
opened  his  hands.  Slowly,  too,  the  pipe  and 
tobacco  slid  off  his  palms  and  splashed  into 
the  lake.    Abruptly  he  went  back  to  the  galley. 

"If  I  stop  smoking,"  he  demanded,  "how 
long  before  my  wind  gets  better?" 

"A  week  maybe."  The  cook  took  another 
look  into  the  oven  and  began  to  baste  what  was 
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cooking  there.    ''Better  wash  your  hands  and 
lay  out  the  mess  gear." 

The  boy  walked  toward  the  sink. 

"You  know,"  Mr.  Catt  said  ruminatively, 
"there's  some  good  in  you,  Tony." 

Tony's  face  went  scarlet. 

Then,  just  as  it  seemed  as  though  there  was 
to  be  a  grim  and  bitter  fight  for  No.  5  seat,  the 
unexpected  happened.  Next  day  the  boy  who 
had  been  rowing  at  No.  4  was  taken  from  the 
cutter.  The  Skipper  and  Timmie  held  a  con- 
sultation on  the  float. 

'Tony,"  the  Skipper  called,  "take  No.  4." 

And  now  he  rowed,  not  as  Dan's  rival  but 
as  his  crew  mate.  The  association  was  more 
intimate  than  any  that  had  come  to  them  since 
the  day  they  had  driven  together  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  mainland  landing.  Into  that  crew, 
bit  by  bit,  the  Skipper  was  instilling  the  in- 
spiration of  "Together,  men;  all  together." 
There  were  crew  conferences  every  other 
night  in  the  ward  room  on  the  second  island, 
and  each  oarsman  was  privileged  to  offer  sug- 
gestions that  would  make  for  crew  betterment. 
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Personalities  were  lost  in  the  eager  give-and- 
take  of  debate. 

In  such  an  earnest  atmosphere  of  common 
endeavor  it  v^as  impossible  for  Dan  and  Tony 
to  ignore  one  another.  So  it  came  to  pass, 
quite  naturally,  that  they  should  begin  to  find 
topics  of  conversation  growling  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions. Once  they  walked  to  a  conference 
together,  arguing  some  question  of  oar  con- 
trol. Mr.  Catt,  watching  them  from  the  gal- 
ley window,  spoke  in  meditative  vein. 

^Tunny,"  he  said,  '^how  folks  forget  their 
quarrels  when  you  get  them  interested  in 
something." 

Both  boys  were  athrill  with  the  stimulus 
that  comes  from  clean  and  vigorous  competi- 
tion. Several  times,  while  on  the  lake,  they 
saw  the  rival  boat;  and  though  the  Skipper 
called  a  soft,  insistent,  "Eyes  in  the  boat!"  they 
managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Idle  Hour 
crew.  They  were  secretly  dismayed  at  the 
speed  the  other  boat  seemed  to  possess. 
Neither  Dan  nor  Tony  suspected  that  the 
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other  crew,  covertly  watching  them,  were  in 
their  turn  filled  with  consternation. 

It  became  whispered  about  that  Mills,  who 
occasionally  handled  the  tiller  of  the  running 
boat  on  its  trips  to  and  from  the  landing, 
would  soon  become  coxswain  of  the  crew.  The 
Skipper,  the  gossip  ran,  would  remain  with 
them  only  until  they  were  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  oarsmanship. 
To  give  the  form  of  truth  to  these  rumors,  the 
practice  abruptly  shifted,  and  there  was  less 
attention  to  the  speed  of  the  boat  and  more 
attention  to  form. 

They  were  drilled  in  not  allowing  the  blade 
to  go  more  than  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
Tendencies  to  drag  the  oars  during  the  recov- 
ery of  the  stroke  were  berated  and  overcome. 
They  learned  that  a  successful  driving  stroke 
revolved  around  not  only  the  question  of  how 
hard  the  oars  were  pulled  but  how  quickly 
and  smoothly  they  were  handled.  And  they 
learned,  too,  as  a  final  lesson,  to  feather  the 
blades  an  instant  longer  when  the  lake  was 
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chopped  with  whitecaps  or  when  they  were 
pulling  against  a  head  wind. 

^Those  are  some  of  the  things,"  the  Skipper 
told  them,  ^'that  make  or  break  a  crew.  It 
isn't  all  a  question  of  muscle;  it's  a  question 
of  skill.  The  crew  that  doesn't  really  know 
how  will  waste  one-third  of  its  strength. 
Tony,  you've  improved  one  hundred  per  cent. 
You  can  drive  the  boat  now  without  showing 
signs  of  distress." 

^Tony's  there,"  said  Twilliger.  "We  don't 
have  to  worry  about  No.  4." 

Tony  experienced  a  glow  that  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  his  saturnine  nature. 

That  night,  for  the  second  time,  he  lay 
awake  in  his  hammock  long  after  Timmie's 
parting  cry  of  "Keep  silent  about  the  decks" 
had  echoed  back  from  the  hills.  His  mind 
was  troubled  and  disturbed.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  slow  change  working  in  his  feelings  to- 
ward Dan  Terriss,  and  it  worried  him.  In 
all  the  days  in  the  boat,  Dan  had  never  shown 
by  so  much  as  a  sign  that  he  had  thought  him- 
self of  superior  clay.    For  all  their  intercourse 
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showed,  he  and  Dan  might  each  have  come 
from  families  of  identical  wealth  and  social 
position.  He  had  won  his  seat  on  pure  merit 
• — the  fact  that  he  was  the  cook's  helper  had 
not  mitigated  his  chances.  Dan  had  won  on 
merit,  too — his  money  had  not  helped  him. 
They  were  crewmen,  on  an  equal  footing. 

There  was  something  about  that  thought 
that  played  havoc  with  all  that  Tony  had  come 
to  believe  about  men  who  possessed  wealth. 
Over  and  over  again  the  cook's  words, 
*^Maybe  there  isn't  so  much  to  fight  about  as 
you  think,"  kept  coming  back  to  harass  and 
perplex  him.  Perhaps,  if  he  and  Dan  could 
get  talking  about  things 

But  there  was  no  time  for  discussion  next 
morning.  The  running  boat,  coming  in  before 
noon,  brought  them  each  a  letter.  Dan's  was 
from  Mr.  King: 

I  told  you  before  you  went  away  that  the  plan 
was  ill  advised.  The  men  are  ready  for  trouble, 
and  the  crash  may  come  at  any  day.  They  are 
malingering  on  the  job,  turning  out  only  about 
half  the  work,  swaggering  Insolently  about  the 
plant.    I  warned  you.     If  you  come  back  to  find 
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your  business  shot  to  pieces  you  can  thank  yourself 
and  Lucius  Morrow. 

"Hi!"  shouted  Twilliger.  "IVe  got  a  good 
luck  letter.  My  father  sent  me  five  dollars. 
How  about  you?" 

"Oh,  mine's  a  good  luck  letter,"  Dan  said 
bitterly.  "Packed  with  good  luck."  He  could 
see  Tony  in  the  galley  doorway. 

Tony's  letter,  from  his  father,  boasted  that 
the  men  were  at  last  of  a  temper  to  quit  their 
jobs  and  measure  strength  with  the  company 
that  employed  them.    The  boy  read  eagerly: 

We  shall  see  who  is  master  and  who  will 
control  the  future.  Keep  watch  on  this  Terriss; 
it  is  our  luck  that  he  Is  there  under  your  eye.  He 
will  hear  of  what  is  going  on.  Tell  me  how  he 
acts,  for  he  is  the  enemy  we  must  fight. 

For  years  Tony  had  heard  that  threat  of  a 
day  of  reckoning.  Always  there  had  been 
about  it  something  of  remote  possibility.  Now 
its  accomplishment  was  at  hand.  The  liking 
for  Dan  that  had  begun  to  grow  on  him  was 
abruptly  crushed  and  overthrown.  Once 
more,  to  his  mind,  Dan  became  the  oppressor, 
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the  exploiter,  the  smug  manipulator  fattening 
on  the  sweat  of  groaning,  underpaid  toilers. 
Tony's  lips  parted  in  a  sneer. 

'Watch  him?  I'll  say  I'll  watch  him. 
We'll  show  that  guy  something." 

He  did  not  see  Dan  alone  until  it  came  time 
to  carry  the  oars  down  to  the  racing  cutter. 
They  were  the  first  of  the  crew  to  reach  the 
float;  the  others  were  back  in  a  corner  of  the 
cabin  in  some  argument  concerning  a  matter 
of  splicing.  Dan's  face,  pale,  showed  the 
strain  he  was  under.  Tony  grinned  in  tri- 
umph. Their  eyes  met,  and  Dan  read  that 
grin  and  what  it  meant. 

A  sudden  rage  swept  through  the  owner  of 
the  Terriss  plant.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
Mr.  King  writing  him  letters  filled  with  ap- 
prehensions and  alarms,  but  it  was  endurable. 
*'01d  Stormy"  had  been  wrong  on  more  than 
one  panicky  occasion.  To  have  Tony  openly 
enjoying  his  distress  was  another  matter.  It 
made  the  issue  personal.  It  goaded  him  into 
a  sort  of  blind  retaliation. 

"The  worker  who  takes  a  day's  pay  and  re- 
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fuses  to  give  a  day's  work  is  a  thief,"  he  said 
hotly. 

"He  is,  eh?"  The  grin  had  faded  from 
Tony's  lips.    "Who  says  so?" 

"I  do." 

"You're  a  fine  one  to  talk,  you  are!  How 
about  the  Terriss  Machine  Works  when  they 
shut  down  the  tool  department  to  stop  pro- 
duction and  keep  up  prices?  Do  they  think 
about  how  the  toolmakers  are  going  to  live 
until  they  start  up  again?  Who's  a  thief, 
then?" 

It  was  Big  Tony  Carmelli's  stock  argument, 
the  keystone  of  his  radical  logic.  Tony  had 
heard  it  from  his  father's  lips  so  often  that 
he  knew  it  by  heart.  It  had  always  seemed  to 
him  to  be  unanswerable,  undefendable,  an  in- 
dictment that  admitted  absolutely  of  no  de- 
fense. And,  copying  one  of  his  father's  man- 
nerisms, he  leered  in  a  sort  of  open  triumph. 

A  change  came  over  Dan.  He  remembered 
that  Mr.  King  had  said,  when  they  closed  part 
of  the  plant  a  year  before,  that  the  market 
demanded  a  breathing  spell,  a  period  of  stock 
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adjustments,  a  halt  to  production.  His  anger 
gave  way  to  slow  wonder.  It  had  seemed  all 
right  when  Mr.  King  had  told  it — a  mere 
trade  condition.  Now  it  began  to  dawn  on 
him  that  the  matter  of  work  or  no  work  held 
other  factors  that  were  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. This  time  his  eyes  met  Tony's  soberly 
and  anxiously. 

^Who's  the  thief  now?"  Tony  taunted. 

*^I — I  never  thought  about  it  like  that,"  he 
answered.  *^If  that's  what  the  company's 
done,  then  it's  wrong." 

In  a  moment  Tony's  triumph  was  gone  and 
he  stood  incredulous. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THAT  afternoon  Mills  came  to  the 
racing  cutter  as  coxswain.  Walk- 
ing with  the  Skipper  he  came  down 
to  the  float,  his  head  bent  in  thoughtful  atten- 
tion as  he  absorbed  the  rowing  wisdom  that 
fell  from  the  Skipper's  lips,  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  moving  restlessly.  There  was  a  nervous 
uncertainty  about  him  as  he  sank  into  his  seat 
and  picked  up  the  tiller  ropes,  and  a  shaky 
uncertainty  in  his  voice  as  he  gave  his  com- 
mands. After  all,  it  was  his  initial  venture 
with  a  racing  crew. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  crew  had  begun 
to  take  its  real  form  the  stroke  was  ragged. 
Tony,  at  No.  4,  and  Dan,  at  No.  5,  could  not 
seem  to  find  themselves.  With  the  middle  of 
the  boat  helplessly  muddled,  the  practice 
gradually  became  a  series  of  starts,  then  fresh 
starts,  and  through  it  all,  frantic  splashings. 
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'Tive,  you're  late.  Four,  you're  going  too 
deep.    Five,  can't  you  hear  me?" 

Mills  called  these  sentences  until  he  was 
hoarse  and  in  despair.  It  was  a  dispirited 
crew  that  finally  paddled  up  to  the  float  and 
climbed  out  of  the  cutter 

"Oarsman!"  Timmie  said  sarcastically. 
"You  ought  to  be  piped  up  before  the  Skipper 
for  a  dressing  down." 

Mills,  biting  his  lips  and  frowning  at  the 
lake,  waited  for  Dan  and  for  Tony. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  two  fellows?" 
he  demanded.  "You've  never  rowed  like  that 
before." 

They  were  silent. 

"Don't  you  want  to  row  for  me?" 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  that.  Mills,"  Dan  cried 
quickly.  "I  was  off  to-day.  I  couldn't  seem 
to  hit  it  right."  He  knew,  in  his  heart,  why  he 
had  failed.  His  eyes  had  been  in  the  boat, 
but  his  thoughts  had  been  back  at  Ironridge. 

Tony  carried  his  oar  up  to  the  shack  and 
stood  it  in  its  accustomed  place.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  row  because  his  mind  had  beei> 
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engrossed  with  the  tremendous,  revolution- 
izing fact  that  Dan  Terriss  had  admitted 
frankly  that  the  Terriss  Machinery  Works 
might  be  wrong.  Under  the  staggering  shock 
of  that  unexpected  admission  all  the  rowing 
skill  that  the  Skipper  had  been  weeks  in 
teaching  him  fell  away  and  was  lost.  He  felt 
sorry  for  Mills,  he  liked  Mills,  but  that  had 
not  helped.    Perhaps  to-morrow 

^Wrong,"  he  whispered  to  himself.  'That 
guy  Terriss  admits  it  might  be  wrong.  Well, 
what  do  you  know  about  that?" 

He  fell  into  a  silence  that  was  truly  eloquent 
in  its  baffled  lack  of  expression. 

''How  was  the  rowing  to-day?"  Mr.  Catt 
asked  him. 

"Rotten,"  he  said  shortly,  and  began  to  slice 
bread  with  vicious  strokes  of  the  knife.  The 
cook  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

"Want  to  tell  me  about  it  now,  Tony,  or 
after  supper?  Might  be  better  after  supper, 
there'll  be  more  time." 

Tony's  eyes  came  up  with  the  old  insolence, 
"Who  said  there  was  anything  to  tell?" 
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Mr.  Catt  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Tony's  defiance  melted  a  little.  The  mir- 
acle of  what  Dan  had  told  him  was  still  un- 
believable. The  desire  to  talk  about  it  to 
some  one  who  could  be  counted  on  to  listen 
sympathetically  grew  apace  with  the  passing 
hours.  There  was  something  about  the  gaunt 
cook,  even  though  they  quarreled  spasmod- 
ically, that  in  some  way  invited  confidences. 

Twice  after  supper,  as  Tony  sat  scouring  a 
beanpot,  he  glanced  furtively  at  Mr.  Catt. 
The  third  time  he  caught  the  man's  eyes,  and 
read  in  them  understanding,  and  plunged  des- 
perately as  though  afraid  he  might  change  his 
mind  if  he  did  not  speak  at  once. 

^^There  was  something  happened  to-day," 
he  said. 

The  cook  puffed  at  his  pipe.  "You  and 
Dan'l?" 

"Yes."  Tony  related  their  conversation  at 
the  float,  and  waited  for  some  comment.  The 
cook  said  nothing.  "They've  always  told  me," 
the  boy  burst  out,  "that  this  guy  was  a  blood- 
sucker, out  to  do  the  workers  in  the  plant  for 
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all  he  could,  fair  or  foul;  out  for  everything 
in  sight  and  willing  to  give  the  other  fellow 
nothing.    They've  always  told  me  that.'^ 

^'How  did  they  know?"  Mr.  Catt  questioned 
mildly.    ^'Did  you  ever  ask  them  that?" 

No ;  Tony  had  never  asked.  How  did  they 
know?  Ever  since  he  had  come  in  from  the 
lake  he  had  been  holding  that  questioning  at 
bay,  trying  to  ignore  it,  fighting  it  off,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  it.  Now  it  could  be  denied 
no  longer.  It  clamored  for  answer.  How  did 
they  know? 

^'Seems  to  me,"  the  cook  went  on,  '^that  you 
can't  tell  what's  in  anybody's  mind  until  you 
take  a  squint  into  it.  You,  now,  Tony.  A 
body  to  hear  you  talk  would  think  you  hated 
this  Dan'l." 

^^I  do." 

"Shoo!  Really?  Now  I've  been  meditating 
about  you  two  boys  a  heap  lately  and  I  thought 
you  were  beginning  to  see  that  he  was  just  a 
human  being  like  the  rest  of  us  and  that  you 
were  beginning  to  like  him  a  little." 

"I'm  not,"  Tony  flared. 
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In  the  days  that  followed  many  letters  came 
to  the  island  from  Ironridge.  Mr.  King's 
epistles  were  ever  the  same,  and  Dan  dreaded 
to  open  them.  Now  they  would  chide  him  for 
not  staying  at  home,  prophesying  that  he  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  and  would  pay  bit- 
terly for  this  summer  of  neglect. 

Perhaps  [one  communication  read  gloomily], 
even  as  you  read  these  lines  the  plant  will  be 
deserted  and  not  a  wheel  will  be  turning. 

Dan  destroyed  the  letters.  He  had  become 
convinced,  of  late,  that  when  he  was  really 
needed  he  would  hear  from  Lucius  Morrow. 
He  wrote  to  the  lawyer  relating  Tony's  charge 
that  it  was  just  as  much  thievery  for  the  com- 
pany to  shut  down  the  plant  so  as  to  hold  up 
prices  as  it  was  for  the  men  themselves  to  hold 
back  production.  Mr.  Morrow's  reply  was 
brief  and  to  the  point — and  gentle : 

I'm  afraid,  Dan,  that  Tony  rather  has  you 
there.  But  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it.  You  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Right  or  wrong,  it 
has  been  a  trade  condition.  You  can,  of  course, 
after  you  come  into  control  of  the  works,  elect  to 
follow  it  or  cut  away  from  it  as  you  see  fit. 
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Dan  was  not  sure,  but  he  thought  he  already 
knew  what  course  he  would  follow. 

Tony  read  his  father's  frequent  letters  with 
a  growing,  stabbing  feeling  of  disloyalty.  The 
dawn  of  the  oft-promised  glorious  day  when 
the  men  would  strike  was  almost  at  hand. 
From  what  his  father  wrote,  he  gathered  that 
they  were  pooling  their  money  and  buying 
food  at  wholesale — they  did  not  propose  to  be 
starved,  as  the  months  passed,  into  hungry  sur- 
render. Some  rifles  and  some  ammunition 
had  been  serectly  assembled — if  the  company 
began  to  use  bullets  the  men  would  not  be  like 
defenseless  cattle.  Weeks  ago  Tony's  blood 
would  have  leaped  at  such  tidings,  his  lips 
would  have  curled,  his  muscles  would  have 
grown  tense.  Now  the  news  left  him  pulse- 
less, listless  and  cold.  His  imagination  re- 
fused to  picture  Dan  Terriss  having  anything 
to  do  with  shooting  down  the  men  of  Iron- 
ridge. 

There  came  a  day  when,  in  panic  at  how  far 
he  had  drifted  from  his  father's  philosophy, 
he  sought  to  whip  up  his  lagging  faith.  Twice 
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he  indulged  in  impetuous,  hot-headed  out- 
bursts against  Dan.  But  these  adventures  of 
malcontent  served  only  to  cheapen  him  in  his 
ov^n  mind  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
soreness  of  his  spirit.  Bit  by  bit,  after  that,  he 
slovs^ly  v^ithdrew  into  a  shell  of  morose  silence. 

Meanv^hile,  much  to  Mills'  joy,  he  found 
himself  an  oarsman.  So  did  Dan.  The  crew, 
relieved  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat,  soon  pulled  as  befitted  its  training. 
The  effect  on  Timmie  W2is  microscopic.  He 
berated  them  as  sharply  and  as  causticly  as 
ever;  but  in  the  privacy  of  the  v^ard-room  on 
the  second  island  he  confided  to  the  Skipper 
that  ^'those  lubbers  have  it  in  them  to  row  a 
brisk  race." 

Once  Mills  tried  to  send  the  crew  over  a 
two-mile  course  on  a  time  spin.  But  the  Skip- 
per, following  in  the  running  boat,  mega- 
phoned a  stern  command  that  left  the  oars 
trailing  in  the  water.  The  running  boat  came 
alongside. 

''I'll  take  the  crew.  Mills,"  said  the  Skip- 
per.   Mills,  white  of  face  and  fearful  of  the 
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future,  clambered  from  his  seat.  Next  day  he 
was  back  again,  but  made  no  further  attempts 
to  learn  what  the  crew  could  actually  do 
against  the  watch. 

'We're  not  worrying  about  time,"  the  Skip- 
per had  told  him.  ''Let's  develop  what  power 
lies  in  the  boat.  The  rest  will  take  care  of 
itself." 

At  the  start  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
Farragut  crew  to  refer  to  their  rivals  as  "those 
fellows  at  the  lake  end."  As  the  days  passed 
and  as  Camp  Farragut  from  time  to  time 
saw  and  watched  the  other  cutter,  grudg- 
ing respect  unconsciously  forced  a  radical 
change  of  terms.  It  became  the  custom  to  say 
"that  Idle  Hour  camp"  or  "that  Idle  Hour 
crew."  There  was  not  a  Farragut  oarsman 
who  did  not,  in  the  secret  of  his  heart,  nurse 
a  growing  fear  that  the  rivals  held  the  greater 
speed.  There  were  moments  when  Timmie 
looked  questioningly  at  the  Skipper. 

"Fast,"  he  said,  more  than  once,  with  a  dis- 
quieting shake  of  his  head. 

The  Skipper's  answer  was  invariably  the 
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same.  ''No  form.  If  we  win  it  will  be  be- 
cause our  boys  know  more." 

The  importance  of  the  cutter  race  kept 
growing  on  Tony.  Intense  by  nature,  his  de- 
sire cried  for  conquest,  achievement,  victory. 
Once  or  twicp  he  was  tempted  to  talk  to  Dan 
about  the  doubts  that  assailed  him,  if  for  no 
other  valid  reason  than  to  hear  them  contra- 
dicted. But  always  that  grim  taciturnity  came 
down  upon  him  and  froze  his  lips.  He  called 
himself  a  fool — and  yet  he  continued  to  pre- 
serve his  silence.  The  feeling  that  he  must  be 
loyal  to  what  his  father  had  taught  rose  up 
specterlike  and  stilled  his  speech.  For  some- 
thing had  begun  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Catt  was 
right.  He  could  not  go  on  talking  to  Dan, 
creeping  into  intimacies  that  would  naturally 
follow,  without  growing  to  like  him. 

Dan,  for  his  part,  had  been  puzzled  and  be- 
wildered by  Tony's  outbursts  of  wrath.  He 
tried,  on  several  occasions,  to  pierce  the  other 
boy's  reserve,  only  to  find  himself  brought  to 
a  baffled  pause.    In  the  end  he  gave  up  the 
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hopeless  task  and  sought  to  cultivate  an  indif- 
ference that  would  not  come. 

A  week  before  the  race  the  crew  came  down 
to  the  float  for  the  usual  afternoon  workout. 
To-day  Tony's  oar  felt  heavy.  He  lagged  be- 
hind a  little,  dragging  it  at  one  end,  his  eyes 
listless  and  dull. 

"Keep  your  sweater  on,  Tony,"  Timmie  or- 
dered. 

He  stopped  short,  galvanized  to  a  flash  of 
energy.    "What's  that?" 

"Keep  it  on.    You  won't  row  to-day." 

Dan,  stepping  into  the  cutter,  stumbled  and 
grasped  the  gunwale.    Tony  stiffened. 

"It  isn't  permanent,  Tony,"  said  the  Skip- 
per. "You're  stale.  You  need  some  rest  or 
you  won't  be  worth  a  dead  mackerel  to  us  the 
day  of  the  race." 

Dan  drew  a  quick  breath,  righted  himself, 
and  took  his  place  at  No.  5.  Tony  handed  his 
oar  to  another  boy,  and  watched  the  crew 
paddle  out,  poise  itself,  and  then  dip  into  a 
racing  start.  He  was  still  on  the  float  when 
the  crew  came  back. 
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'What's  the  matter?"  Twilliger  twitted 
him;  ^'afraid  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  back 
without  you?" 

He  gave  a  twisted  grin  and  walked  up  to  the 
shack  and  into  the  galley.  He  had  not  been 
thinking  of  the  crew.  Dan  had  been  sorry  for 
him.  He  had  read  it  as  plainly  as  though  it 
had  been  set  down  in  print.  His  face  took  on 
the  expression  of  one  who,  fighting  some  ar- 
dent desire,  sees  his  defenses  breaking  down 
and  falling  apart. 

'lively,  Tony,"  said  Mr.  Catt.  'We're  late 
with  the  victuals." 

Tony,  pulling  his  sweater  off  over  his  head, 
saw  Dan  coming  through  the  doorway  with 
socks  to  be  dried  behind  the  stove.  His 
sweater  stuck.  He  pulled  it  sharply,  and  it 
ripped  raggedly  down  one  side. 

Dan  hung  the  socks  and  withdrew.  After 
supper  he  came  to  the  galley  with  a  sweater 
across  one  arm. 

''I  have  two,"  he  said;  'T'll  lend  you  this 
one." 


Tony  hesitated. 
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"You've  got  to  have  something  to  wrap  up 
in  after  sundown,"  Dan  said  irritably;  "the 
nights  are  getting  cool.  If  you  catch  cold 
you  won't  be  able  to  row  at  all." 

"Leave  it  on  the  chair,"  Tony  said  gruffly. 

That  night  he  wore  the  sweater  to  the  crew 
conference  held  in  the  ward-room.  A  week 
from  to-night,  he  reflected,  they  would  know 
the  answer  to  all  these  days  of  preparation. 
Victory  or  defeat  would  have  been  metered 
put  to  them. 

The  day  of  the  race  brought  the  tension  of 
high-strung  nerves  to  the  camp.  The  daily 
trip  to  the  railroad  station  was  omitted  lest 
Tony  draw  upon  strength  that  would  be 
needed  later  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  Tony 
forgot  to  break  out  butter  for  the  breakfast, 
and  grinned  sheepishly  when  a  cry  went  up  for 
"grease."  The  running  boat,  for  the  first  time 
since  camp  opened,  found  no  necessity  to  make 
its  daily  trip  to  the  mainland. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Skipper  the 
crew  ate  sparingly.  After  dinner  they  retired 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  third  island  and  sat 
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about  the  shops,  physically  at  ease,  mentally 
in  a  turmoil  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
Boys  who  were  not  of  the  crew  had  taken  the 
cutter  from  the  lake  and  had  rubbed  it  down 
with  fat  so  that  it  would  ride  with  greater  ease 
and  greater  speed.  At  two  o'clock  they  put 
the  boat  back  in  the  water.  The  crew  heard 
the  shouted  orders  and  the  splash,  and  stirred, 
but  no  summons  came. 

^^Maybe  the  boat's  got  a  leak,"  Tony  said 
uneasily. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  oars  being  trailed  across  the  boarded  floor 
of  the  float. 

*We'll  be  moving  now,"  said  Twilliger. 
He  arose  and  stretched  his  muscles. 

Timmie's  voice  reached  them  in  a  leather- 
lunged  call.  "Pipe  forward  the  racing  boat 
crew." 

They  charged  for  the  float  even  before  the 
boatswain's  whistle  began  its  summons.  Down 
the  lake  they  could  see  the  first  gathering  of 
Idle  Hour  boats.  One  of  Tony's  eyes 
twitched,  and  twitched,  and  twitched. 
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^'Here,  men,"  said  the  Skipper;  ''here, 
around  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

They  gathered  about  him  soberly  and 
quietly,  as  men  gather  to  counsel  on  the  eve 
of  trial. 

''Men,"  said  the  Skipper,  "all  through  this 
race  I  want  you  to  hold  faith  in  one  thing — 
you  are  the  better  crew.  Idle  Hour  is 
stronger,  but  that  is  all.  Do  not  be  dismayed 
if  they  get  the  jump  on  you  at  the  start.  Tim- 
mie  and  I  expect  that.  At  the  halfway  mark 
they  will  probably  have  a  good  lead,  but  from 
there  on  they  will  start  to  come  back.  You 
have  the  greater  rowing  knowledge.  They'll 
use  themselves  up ;  you  won't. 

'When  the  mile  flag  is  passed  you'll  begin 
to  pick  up.  Around  the  mile  and  a  half  you'll 
be  even.  In  the  last  quarter  mile,  maybe  in 
the  last  eighth,  you'll  win  out.  This  is  a  two- 
mile  race.  It  won't  be  won  at  the  start,  nor  it 
won't  be  won  in  the  first  mile.  It's  going  to  be 
won  in  the  last  eighth.  Mind  that.  Stay  with 
your  stroke,  keep  your  heart,  and  there'll  be 
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nothing  to  worry  about.  Into  the  cutter,  and 
good  luck." 

Clumsily,  after  the  fashion  of  tight-nerved 
boys,  they  found  their  places.  It  took  them 
some  time  after  that  to  settle  and  to  stop  the 
shifting  of  the  boat.  Mills  sung  out  a  com- 
mand in  an  uncertain  voice.  They  paddled 
off;  and,  as  they  moved  slowly  down  the  lake, 
they  could  see  all  who  were  left  behind  on  the 
island  piling  into  the  running  boat  and  into  the 
dories. 

Presently  they  halted  for  a  spell,  not  caring 
to  reach  the  starting  line  too  soon  and  to  be 
held  there  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  Dan's 
hands  were  sweating;  he  rubbed  them  dry  on 
his  shirt.  Twice  they  practiced  sprinting, 
starts — the  second  was  a  heaving,  splashing, 
uneven  stroke  that  accomplished  nothing  but 
the  creation  of  an  inward  doubt.  Mills  read 
their  apprehension  and  without  waiting  to  try 
them  again  paddled  them  up  to  the  starting 
line  and  into  position. 

They  were  the  first  crew  to  arrive.  The 
Idle  Hour  campers,  in  punts  and  canoes,  were 
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spread  out  in  a  bobbing  line,  and  their  com- 
ments, excited  and  unthinking,  were  partisan 
as  well  as  audible  and  disconcerting. 

"Look  at  the  cox,  will  you?  He's  ready  to 
jump  out  of  the  boat." 

"Oh,  never  mind  him.  Take  a  look  at  Four. 
He's  scared  stiff." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Five?" 

Faces  in  the  Farragut  boat  began  to  redden. 
Some  of  the  crew  squirmed  and  the  boat 
shifted  its  center.  Mills  got  a  grip  on  him- 
self. 

"Never  mind  those  fellows,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.    "Eyes  in  the  boat." 

Suddenly  a  cheer  swept  from  the  bobbing 
line,  and  in  defiance  of  all  water  regulations 
boys  began  to  stand  up  in  the  punts  and  canoes. 

Dan's  heart-beat  quickened.  The  cheering 
grew  more  riotous  as  the  seconds  passed.  Out 
the  corner  of  one  eye  he  saw  a  cutter  creep 
into  view.  The  boys  at  the  oars  seemed  for- 
biddingly big  and  brawny.  He  started  to  turn 
his  head  for  a  more  thorough  inspection  of 
the  adversary. 
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"Eyes  in  the  boat,"  Mills  said  sharply. 

"Eyes  in  the  boat,"  sang  out  the  Idle  Hour 
coxswain. 

"Gosh!"  drawled  a  voice  from  one  of  the 
canoes.  "What  a  lot  of  bloodthirsty  oarsmen. 
The  poor  coxswains  are  afraid  to  let  them  look 
at  each  other." 

A  laugh  ran  its  course  among  the  spectators. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  the  other  eye  Dan  now 
saw  the  Farragut  fleet.  The  Farragut  cheer 
burst  forth  and  echoed  across  the  lake.  His 
blood  began  to  tingle.  He  felt,  rather  than 
heard,  the  movement  as  Tony,  in  back  of  him, 
changed  position. 

"Eyes  in  the  boat,"  Mills  said  for  the  third 
time.  There  was  about  the  utterance  now  an 
expression  that  served  notice  that  they  were 
out  to  do  but  one  thing  to-day — row. 

Presently  the  starter  was  in  position,  and  the 
coxswains,  after  appraising  glances  at  their 
crews,  had  answered  that  all  was  ready.  Dan 
waited,  tense  and  eager.  Above  the  reaching, 
stretched  bodies  of  the  oarsmen  in  front  of  him 
he  could  see  an  inch  of  Twilliger's  shoulder 
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bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  granite  readi-* 
ness.    He  saw  Mills'  lips  open 

A  pistol  barked.  Even  before  its  sharp  re- 
port had  volleyed  back  from  the  other  shore, 
the  Farragut  oars  had  caught  the  water.  They 
were  ofif.  A  din  of  rival  cheering  clashed  and 
■fought  about  them. 

Within  one  hundred  feet  they  were  all  row- 
ing together,  a  clean,  beautiful  stroke.  The 
Skipper,  following  in  the  running  boat, 
pounded  Timmie's  back. 

'What  did  I  tell  you?  How's  that  for 
form?    If  they'll  only  hold  it,  it's  their  race." 

''They  look  pretty  good,"  Timmie  acknowl- 
edged casually.  He  had  seen  too  many  man- 
o'-war's  boats  racing  in  Guantanamo  Bay  to 
grow  excited  now. 

Mills,  his  body  swaying  with  every  heave, 
was  crooning  words  of  encouragement.  "Now 
you've  got  it,  fellows.  Hold  it;  oh,  it's  per- 
fect. Hold  it.  Just  a  shade  quicker  on  the 
recovery.  Three.  That's  better.  Hold  it. 
All  together,  now;  all  together." 

Some  extraordinary  instinct,  some  sixth 
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sense,  told  Dan  that  the  crew  was  rowing  bet- 
ter than  it  had  ever  rowed  before.  The  cut- 
ter seemed  to  leap  under  him.  He  would  just 
catch  glimpses  of  a  boy  in  the  rival  boat,  could 
count  the  pull  and  recovery  of  his  strokes, 
could  catch  in  shadowy  fashion,  the  flexing 
and  lengthening  of  his  muscles.  Idle  Hour 
was  rowing  an  even  faster  stroke.  Instinct- 
ively, unthinkingly,  he  began  to  quicken  his 
own. 

'Tive!"  barked  Mills.  He  heard  the  voice 
impersonally.  ''FiveT  This  time  it  pene- 
trated to  his  consciousness.  He  was  Five. 
Five,  watch  your  stroke/^ 

He  had,  for  one  moment,  disorganized  the 
crew.  When  he  screwed  another  look  out  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  the  other  boat  was  passing 
him,  growing  out  of  his  limited  field  of  vision, 
giving  place  to  another  straining  oarsman  who 
in  turn  crept  on  to  be  followed  by  another  and 
another. 

The  Skipper  had  told  them  that  the  other 
boat  would  gain,  yet  Dan  experienced  a  cold, 
chilling  sinking  of  the  heart.     The  feeling 
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must  have  run  through  the  boat.  Twilliger, 
also  working  instinctively,  began  to  increase 
the  stroke. 

^^Not  yet,"  Mills  cried.  "Wait  for  the  or- 
der. Wait  for  the  last  eighth.  Steady,  now; 
steady." 

The  stroke  fell  back  to  what  it  had  been, 
and  presently  the  other  crew  was  out  of  vision 
and  there  was  nothing  on  Dan's  left  but  clear, 
open  water. 

He  suffered  agony  then.  The  Idle  Hour 
cutter  was  at  least  a  length  ahead,  perhaps 
two  lengths,  perhaps  gaining  steadily  and  ir- 
retrievably. A  sweat  born  of  fear  rather  than 
of  exertion  broke  out  on  his  forehead  and  ran 
down  into  his  eyes. 

After  that  he  rowed  with  this  agony  part 
and  parcel  of  his  being.  Stroke,  feather,  re- 
cover; stroke,  feather,  recover.  Tony  caught 
a  crab  and  for  a  time  everything  went  awry; 
he  fancied  that  he  could  hear  Tony's  tortured 
breathing.  Then  they  got  right  again,  and 
Mills  barked  a  command. 

The  stroke  crept  up.  It  was  a  notice  to 
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every  toiling  oarsman  that  the  mile  flag  had 
been  passed,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for 
them  to  let  out  and  cut  down  the  Idle  Hour 
lead.  The  grim  fight  for  the  finish,  the  fight 
that  was  to  reach  its  climax  in  that  last  des- 
perate eight,  had  started. 

It  cost  him  an  effort  to  move  the  oar  faster. 
A  stab  of  fright  ran  through  his  nerves  and 
his  sinews.  He  read  the  signal  as  a  sign  that 
he  was  tiring.  He  tried  to  husband  his 
strength. 

"Five,"  cried  Mills,  "you're  letting  them 
drag  you." 

He  stiffened  his  stroke.  They  were  gain- 
ing! He  said  it  over  and  over  again  to  him- 
self, using  it  as  fuel  to  feed  his  wasting 
stamina. 

"We're  holding  them,"  Mills  cried.  "We 
have  their  number.  Steady,  now,  steady. 
They've  gained  their  limit.  It's  our  race. 
Steady." 

Only  holding  them!  Dan  stifled  a  groan 
and  went  on  doggedly.  The  duty  was  to  take 
the  stroke,  maintain  it,  stay  with  his  crew  to 
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the  end.  He  set  his  lips  and  steeled  his  heart; 
nor  heard  the  bedlam  of  cheering  from  the 
rival  fleets  that  paddled  frantically  in  the 
wake  of  the  cutters. 

^^I'll_try— to— hold— it,"  he  told  himself. 

Again  the  stroke  was  raised. 

He  managed  to  make  it,  to  swing  along  in 
time  with  the  heaving  shoulders  of  the  oars- 
man ahead.  He  heard  a  hoarse  ^^Oh!"  wrung 
from  Tony,  and  thereafter  feared  lest  some 
of  the  others  might  fail.  Oh,  if  he  could  but 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  distended  hands. 
With  each  stroke  now  he  experienced  panic, 
afraid  that  the  oar  might  slip. 

"We're  gaining,"  Mills  exulted.  "We're 
stepping  up  on  them.  This  is  Farragut's  race, 
fellows.    Hold  it,  now.    Four,  you're  late." 

Gaining!  New  life  crept  through  the  boat 
The  lead  seemed  for  a  time  to  depart  from 
Dan's  weary  muscles.  Back  and  forth  his 
straining  body  moved,  holding  with  the  stroke 
oar,  driving  the  cutter,  sweeping  it  on  in  pur- 
suit. Two  minutes  of  this,  and  the  call  of 
wearying  flesh  could  not  be  denied.     They 
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ought,  by  this  time,  for  all  this  effort,  be  creep- 
ing up  almost  even.  He  stole  a  quick  glance 
to  the  left. 

^^Eyes  in  the  boat,"  shrilled  the  coxswain. 
"Five,  you're  late  again." 

Dan  swallowed  something  that  seemed  to 
choke  in  his  throat.  There  was  nothing  out 
there  to  the  left  but  clear  lake  water  mirror- 
ing the  warm  sparkle  of  the  sun.  Gaining? 
It  was  easy  for  Mills  to  sit  there  and  lie  to 
them;  Mills  was  not  pulling  an  oar.  But  still 
he  kept  stroke,  and  wondered  how  long  he 
could  continue  to  do  it. 

And  then  Twilliger  lifted  it  another  notch. 
Dan  wanted  to  cry  out  in  protest.  Instead  he 
gasped,  and  managed  to  hold  the  rhythm. 

"They're  almost  gone!"  Mills'  voice  was 
all  at  once  hoarse  and  thick.  "We've  got  them 
now,  got  them.     Into  it,  everybody,  into  it." 

Dan's  lips  were  dry;  his  throat  was  parched. 
He  told  himself  in  agony  that  he  could  not 
do  it — but  somehow  he  did.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  more  feeling  left  in  his  body.  What 
movements  he  made  now  were  movements  of 
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pure  will.  Stories  of  oarsmen  who  had 
jumped  out  of  the  boat  when  exhausted  so 
that  they  would  not  be  dead  weight  on  the 
hands  of  the  others  ran  grotesquely  through 
his  mind.  He  pondered  this,  dully,  almost 
stupidly;  and  all  the  while  the  heave  of  his 
shoulders  and  the  pull  of  his  arms  matched 
the  movements  of  the  boy  ahead. 

Had  the  sweat  run  into  his  eyes  again? 
There  seemed  to  be  a  blur  to  his  sight.  He 
shook  his  head  to  clear  his  vision.  There  was 
a  blur,  something  out  there  to  the  left —  It 
was  the  Idle  Hour  cutter  creeping  back,  back, 
back. 

^'Eyes  in  the  boat,"  screamed  Mills.  "It's 
our  race.  Just  another  minute.  Give  it  to 
them.  Hit  it  up,  Twil.  Just  another  minute; 
just  another  minute,  Five." 

Dan  knew  that  Mills  was  begging  him  to 
stay  with  the  crew  for  just  a  few  more  strokes. 
It  took  all  his  strength  to  move  the  oar,  to 
drop  it  In  the  water,  to  haul  it  back  to  the  end 
bf  its  reach.  Bedlam  had  broken  out  around 
him.    The  Idle  Hour  coxswain  was  shouting 
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unintelligible  things;  how  foolish  he  looked 
as  he  kept  drifting  back  and  back. 

Mills's  voice  was  screaming  again.  What's 
that  Mills  was  saying?  He  heard  it:  ''Five! 
Five!  Just  another  stroke!''  Why,  Mills  was 
screaming  at  him.  Funny  thing  for  Mills  to 
do,  too.  Wasn't  he  rowing?  Of  course  he 
was.  There;  had  he  made  that  stroke?  But 
they'd  better  hurry  because,  because 

And  then  Mills  let  the  tiller  ropes  go  and 
cried  something  about  ^'splash  him."  He  felt 
water  in  his  face,  and  roused  an  instant,  and 
knew  that  the  race  was  over.  And  then  he 
dropped  his  oar  and  slumped  down  in  his 
seat;  and  in  back  of  him  another  form 
dropped  forward  and  Tony's  head  rested  on 
his  back.  It  was  minutes  later  before  they 
knew  that  Farragut  had  won. 

Back  to  the  float  they  came  at  last,  weary, 
tired,  but  triumphant.  The  Skipper's  face 
had  grown  soft;  and  Timmie,  for  all  the  stir- 
ring contests  he  had  witnessed  in  Guantanamo 
Bay,  was  snapping  his  fingers  and  breaking 
out  into  short  spasms  of  whistling.    The  camp 
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fleet  had  preceded  them,  and  willing  hands 
helped  them  to  climb  stiffly  from  the  cutter. 

"By  Davis,"  said  Mr.  Catt,  "1^1  be  many 
days  forgetting  that  race.  At  the  mile  you 
were  licked,  badly  licked;  at  the  mile  and  a 
half  you  had  a  Chinaman's  chance,  and  at  the 
finish  line  you  just  crept  across  for  a  win." 

He  was  walking  up  to  the  big  shack  with 
Dan  and  Tony,  carrying  their  oars,  seemingly 
delighted  in  sharing  to  this  extent  in  the  crew's 
victory. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  stuck  it  out,"  Dan  con- 
fessed. '^I  kept  moving  along  with  No.  6  and 
thinking  that  every  stroke  would  have  to  be 
the  last." 

"And  I  kept  moving  with  you,"  said  Tony, 
"I  kept  telling  myself,  'If  that  there  guy  can 
get  away  with  it,  so  can  you.'  Once  or  twice 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  drop  the  oar." 

"Teamwork,"  said  Mr.  Catt.  He  stood 
the  oars  in  their  corner  and  faced  them.  "You 
listen  to  me  and  meditate  on  what  I  say.  It's 
team  work  that  wins  always.  Eyes  in  the  boat, 
keep  the  stroke,  let  the  cox  do  the  steering.    In 
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sport  and  in  business  it's  the  same.  Teamwork 
is  the  only  thing  that  gets  you  anywhere,  and 
the  man  who  says  differently  is  a  muddle- 
headed  liar.    You  hear  me?" 

Dan  nodded. 

^T— yes,"  said  Tony. 

"You  had  better,"  Mr.  Catt  observed  com- 
placently, "because  Fm  telling  you.  IVe 
knocked  around  the  world  a  little  and  I 
know." 


CHAPTER  VII 

DAN  and  Tony  had  bent  their  bodies 
and  their  wills  to  a  common  cause; 
they  had  given  the  best  of  their 
strength  to  a  common  effort.  The  time  was 
past  when  either  could  question  the  courage 
or  the  comradeship  of  the  other.  Out  of  the 
experience  that  had  come  to  them  in  the  boat 
they  now  began  to  reap  a  rich  intimacy  that 
could  no  longer  be  denied.  After  the  race,  the 
bonds  that  had  been  forged  at  toiling  oar-locks 
could  not  be  dissolved. 

The  philosopher-cook  had  given  them  a 
message  that  had  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts. 
Teamwork  in  sport  they  could  understand. 
They  had  lived  through  it;  they  had  seen  the 
ripeness  of  its  result.  Each,  in  his  turn,  fell 
to  wondering  what  would  happen  if  men  were 
to  work  together  as  oarsmen  worked  in  a 
racing  cutter,  giving  all  they  had  to  give  and 
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happy  in  the  giving.  Would  business  spirit 
be  the  result,  robust  half-brother  to  crew 
spirit? 

The  more  Tony  pondered  the  matter — and 
the  thought  was  with  him  often — the  farther 
he  drifted  from  the  moorings  of  his  old  be- 
liefs. He  had  been  taught  that  the  owners 
and  the  directors  of  business,  who  sat  in  com- 
fortable offices  and  kept  their  hands  white  and 
softj  were  like  so  many  leeches  sucking  the 
life's  blood  of  men  who  honestly  toiled.  He 
had  heard  it  so  often  that  it  had  sunk  into  him 
and  had  seemed  to  become  part  of  his  bone 
and  marrow.  He  had  believed  it  without 
question. 

But,  in  the  boat,  he  had  seen  a  coxswain  who 
did  not  set  hand  to  an  oar,  who  did  not  pull 
out  his  heart  with  the  labor  of  rowing,  who 
did  not  know  the  burn  and  rage  of  a  blister, 
take  a  full  and  equal  share  of  the  crew's  glory. 
And,  dimly,  Tony  realized  that  this  was  justly 
so.  Mills  had  been  the  guiding  spirit,  the 
eyes,  the  brains.  He  had  been  as  necessary  as 
the  eight  oars  combined.    Without  him,  all 
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the  strength  in  the  boat  would  have  been  use- 
less. It  was  he  who  harnessed  that  strength 
and  gave  it  coherence  and  power  and  kept  it 
on  the  course  to  its  true  goal  so  that  it  did  not 
waste  itself. 

Next  day  the  rattling  automobile  resumed 
its  trips  to  the  railroad  station,  and  the  run- 
ning boat  once  more  turned  its  foaming  nose 
toward  the  mainland  beach.  More  letters 
came  from  Ironridge  telling  of  the  gathering 
storm.  Neither  Dan  nor  Tony  now  made  any 
secret  of  the  missives.  Some  of  the  communi- 
cations they  discussed  frankly,  even  though 
discussion  brought  forth  points  on  which  they 
could  not  yet  agree.  Once  Dan  lost  his  temper, 
only  to  grow  speedily  ashamed  of  his  cholei 
and  walk  away.  Once  Tony  fell  back  upon 
his  old  tactics  and  resorted  to  bitter  denuncia- 
tion, only  to  flush  painfully  the  next  moment 
and  become  silent. 

^When  a  guy's  been  brought  up  to  think 
one  way,"  he  said  after  a  time,  ^'it's  hard  for 
him  to  change  over.  Some  of  the  things  he's 
been  pretty  sore  about  keep  sticking.     You 
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think  you've  forgotten  all  about  them,  and 
then  they  jump  at  you.  It^s  a  crazy  business, 
anyway,  the  way  we  talk.  We're  only  a  couple 
of  young  fellows.  What  can  we  do  about 
things?" 

Dan  shook  his  head  slowly  and  thought- 
fully.    ''Nothing — now." 

Tony  looked  at  him  narrowly.  ^'Say,  what 
does  that  mean,  that  'now'?" 

^'We  won't  always  be  young  fellows." 

*'I  know  that,  but  what  can  we  do  now  about 
this  trouble  at  Ironridge?  You  and  me  talk 
things  over  and  think  we're  right.  If  I  went 
to  my  father  with  the  things  you  and  I  think 
he'd  race  me  out  of  the  house  and  tell  me  not 
to  interfere  in  what's  not  my  business.  What 
would  happen  if  you  went  to  'Old  Stormy'? 
He'd  give  you  the  laugh." 

"To-day,  yes,"  said  Dan.  "But  how  about 
to-morrow  when  that  comes?" 

Tony's  face  grew  thoughtful.  "To-mor- 
row; I  get  you.  I  guess  there's  got  to  be  a  to- 
morrow. There's  got  to  be  a  change  some- 
time."   But  he  said  it  as  though  the  to-morrow 
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of  his  dreams  was  something  intangible  and 
remote. 

Many  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day  that 
Dan,  riding  up  to  the  camp  in  the  bus.  had 
promised  Tony  some  of  his  tackle  and  a  few 
lessons  in  casting.  Now  he  brought  a  rod,  a 
reel  and  three  plugs  to  the  galley.  Tony  aban- 
doned the  rice  cakes  he  was  forming  with  his 
hands  and  admired  the  outfit  with  shining  eyes 
and  with  parted  lips.  Wiping  his  hands  at 
last,  he  tested  the  springiness  of  the  steel- 
jointed  rod  and  ran  the  smooth  casting  line 
through  his  fingers. 

*'About  how  much  would  an  outfit  like  that 
set  me  back?"  he  demanded. 

Dan  told  him. 

^'Ohl"  he  said  in  disappointment,  and  his 
face  fell. 

That  evening,  as  the  shadows  of  purple 
gathered  at  the  water's  edge,  they  drifted  in 
one  of  the  camp  boats  and  haunted  the  dark 
pools  close  to  shore.  Dan  cast  from  the  stern, 
and  Tony  cast  from  the  bow.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  more  truthful  to  say  that  Tony's  ef- 
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forts  were  directed  at  trying  to  cast,  for  the 
majority  of  his  efforts  resulted  in  nothing 
more  substantial  than  tantalizing  backlashes. 
But  after  a  time  he  caught  the  knack  of  thumb- 
ing his  reel,  and  then  the  backlashes  began  to 
dwindle. 

^'I'U  get  this  to-morrow,"  he  predicted  tri- 
umphantly.   ^'You  watch  me." 

The  next  day  his  handling  of  the  reel  im- 
proved, and  then  he  began  to  cast  the  plug  with 
some  small  degree  of  exactness.  From  that  he 
went  on  to  a  new  accomplishment.  Watching 
Dan,  he  caught  the  secret  of  straightening  out 
his  line  with  a  movement  of  his  wrist  just  an 
instant  before  his  lure  hit  the  water.  The  pain 
in  the  small  of  his  back,  that  the  casting  be-^ 
ginner  always  experiences,  was  forgotten.  He 
came  back  to  the  island  that  night  whistling 
happily,  and  dreamed  in  his  hammock  of  his 
first  fish. 

The  next  day,  when  the  galley  duties  were 
done,  he  fell  to  casting  again — whirling  out 
the  plug,  controlling  it  as  it  reached  the  water, 
reeling  it  in,  and  doing  that  over  and  over  and 
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over  again.  Yesterday  he  had  ignored  those 
stricken  back  muscles;  to-day,  as  success 
eluded  him,  they  began  to  plague  him  with 
their  torment.  After  a  while  he  sat  on  the 
forward  seat  and  eyed  the  plug  ruefully. 

^'Not  quitting?"  said  Dan. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  presently  stood  up 
and  cast  again.  The  plug  curved  through  the 
air  toward  a  lily  pad  and  struck  the  water  with 
a  minor  splash.    He  moved  the  reel  a  fraction. 

^'Dan!"  His  lips  did  no  more  than  frame 
the  word. 

A  foam  of  agitated  spray  rumpled  the  lake 
where  his  plug  had  been.  The  rod  tip  bent 
suddenly  as  though  some  hidden,  fighting 
spirit  would  wrench  the  line  from  his  control. 

'^Dan!"  he  cried  in  a  choking  voice.  "Dan, 
look  here.    I  think  IVe  got " 

"Of  course,  youVe  got  him.  Don't  let  him 
get  away  from  you.    Watch  him!" 

But  Tony's  nerves  had  suddenly  gone  limp 
and  powerless.    The  rod  sagged  in  his  hands. 

"Bring  him  in,"  Dan  cried.  "Wake  up,  or 
he'll  shake  loose." 
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Tony  was  all  at  once  himself  again,  aroused 
by  the  fear  of  losing  the  prize.  The  hand  at 
the  reel  took  motion  and  began  to  reel  des- 
perately. 

''Not  so  fast." 

The  reel  moved  slower. 

''That's  it;  just  bring  him  along  steadily. 
Oh,  he's  a  beauty.    Did  you  see  him?" 

Tony  could  only  nod.  His  eyes  had  grown 
to  twice  their  natural  size.  He  could  not 
speak. 

"He'll  break  water  again,  Tony. 
There " 

From  out  a  circle  of  mad  froth  the  bass 
flashed  into  the  sunlight,  sixteen  inches  of 
jeweled  scales.  Courageously  he  shook  at  the 
barbed  enemy  caught  in  his  mouth.  Tony, 
fascinated,  forgot  to  turn  the  reel. 

"Slack  linel"  Dan  warned  shrilly. 

Tony  drew  his  breath  with  a  gulp  and 
worked  in  a  fever  until  the  line  was  once  more 
taut.  The  tip  of  the  pole  bent  and  relaxed, 
jerked  forward  and  snapped  back,  and  moved 
now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  in  dizzy 
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'fashion.  A  dark  shape  showed  dimly  in  the 
water  near  the  boat. 

'That  him,  Dan?''  Tony  gasped. 

Dan  leaned  over  the  side.  "That's  the 
beauty." 

'What  do  I  do?    What  do  I  do?" 

"Lower  your  rod  tip.  Now!  Hold  your 
reel  and  raise  the  rod.    Don't  jerk  it." 

''You — you  help  me!"  Tony  was  weak 
with  the  fear  of  defeat  in  the  end. 

Dan  refused.  ''It's  your  fish;  make  him  all 
yours.    Get  him!    Get  him!    Now!    Up!" 

One  moment  the  fish  was  lashing  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  the  next,  still  fighting  val- 
iantly, he  was  in  the  boat.  Glorious  in  his 
shining  colors,  he  still  battled  for  liberty,  un- 
daunted and  unawed. 

Dan  reached  down  with  a  knife,  waited  a 
favorable  moment,  thrust  quickly,  and  severed 
the  bass'  spine.    The  fish  quivered  and  lay  still. 

"What's  the  idea?"  Tony  demanded.  "Why 
did  you  do  that?" 

"No  use  letting  him  lie  there  and  die  a 
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slow,  torturing  death.  Always  kill  your  fish 
at  once." 

^'Never  thought  of  that,"  Tony  commented. 

For  him,  the  lake  had  ceased  to  exist.  His 
rod  was  forgotten.  He  sat  on  the  forward  seat 
and  looked  at  the  fish  with  rapt  joy. 

Twice  Dan  observed  that  the  sun  was  going 
down.  Tony  only  looked  at  him  blankly. 
Then: 

^^Time  we  got  back  to  camp,"  Dan  said. 

Tony,  still  absorbed  in  the  fish,  did  not 
move.  Presently  Dan  put  out  the  oars  and 
rowed  toward  the  island.  Tony  did  not  offer 
to  help;  his  eyes  never  once  left  his  prize. 
When  the  landing  float  was  reached  he  still 
sat  there,  and  Dan  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  come  back  to 
reality. 

^'Did  you  ever  catch  a  better  one  than  that?" 
he  asked. 

Dan  would  not  spoil  his  friend's  pleasure. 

^'Never,"  he  said. 

Tony  grinned,  and  hooked  two  fingers 
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through  the  fish's  gills,  and  carried  him 
proudly  to  the  galley. 

'Two  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Catt,  ''if  he's  an 
ounce." 

"Only  two?"  Tony  asked  in  disappointment. 

"About  two  and  a  quarter,"  said  Dan. 

They  weighed  the  bass.  It  moved  the  in- 
dicator on  the  scale  almost  to  the  two-and-a- 
half-pound  mark. 

"Now  that,"  said  Mr.  Catt,  "is  what  I  call 
a  fish.  He  wouldn't  be  so  gosh-awful  fine, 
Tony,  if  you  had  gone  out  there  the  first  day 
and  caught  him  on  the  first  cast." 

The  boy  nodded.    "I  guess  that's  right." 

"The  joy  of  getting  something,"  Mr.  Catt 
said  wisely,  "is  in  not  getting  it  too  easily. 
Lots  of  folks  throw  up  their  hands  if  things 
don't  come  to  them  on  a  platter,  and  begin  to 
curse  everything  in  the  world.  Everything's 
wrong!  Tush!  Everything's  right  there,  but 
you've  got  to  dig  for  it,  and  the  more  it's  worth 
the  harder  and  the  longer  you  dig.  If  anybody 
could  walk  out  in  the  road  and  turn  over  a 
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stone  and  find  gold,  gold  wouldn't  have  any 
value." 

Tony  looked  at  it  queerly.  When  the  boy 
spoke  again  his  tone  was  frankly  curious  and 
not  tinged  with  the  brusqueness  that  had  some- 
times, in  the  past,  been  part  and  parcel  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  cook. 

^^You're  a  funny  guy,"  he  said.  ''You  talk 
as  though  you  were  rich,  and  yet  the  best 
youVe  got  is  a  cook's  job." 

''Me?"  Mr.  Catt  said  dreamily.  "Don't 
you  be  wasting  any  sympathy  on  me.  I'm  a 
happy  man.  We  can't  all  be  captains;  some 
have  got  to  step  along  in  the  ranks.  Never 
saw  any  good  reason  why  I  should  make  my- 
self unhappy  because  I  can't  be  a  great  'I  am.' 
I  like  my  job.  When  I  send  food  to  the  table 
it's  fit  to  eat.  Winters  I  cook  in  the  city  hotels. 
Go  see  shows;  get  books  out  of  the  library. 
Summers  I  cook  in  a  camp  like  this  and  have 
the  sunshine,  and  the  lake,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Millionaires  can't  have  more  than  that." 

"But  didn't  you  ever  dig?"  Tony  asked. 

The  cook's  eyes  twinkled. 
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''Dig?  Well  now.  I  dug  out  my  own  phi- 
losophy.   Want  to  hear  it?" 

Tony  nodded. 

*'Do  your  job.  Make  it  fun.  If  you  think 
you  can  do  a  better  job,  study  for  that  job  and 
make  it.  Believe  the  other  fellow's  honest 
and  treat  him  that  way.  Make  friends.  Don't 
think  everybody's  trying  to  step  on  your  corns 
and  don't  step  on  other  people.  Do  the  best 
you  can  and  get  a  laugh  out  of  life  as  you  go 
along." 

Tony  pondered  this  as  though  he  found  it 
hard  to  understand. 

The  cook  chuckled. 

^'Pretty  sleepy  world,  Tony,  if  we  all 
thought  alike.  You're  one  of  the  kind  that 
wants  to  walk  at  the  head  of  the  procession? 
Who  ever  heard  of  anybody  getting  to  the  top 
with  one  foot  and  fighting  his  job  with  the 
other?  When  you're  doing  your  eight  hours 
at  the  works  like  as  not  this  Dan  Terriss  will 
be  doing  his  ten  hours  a  day." 

The  boy's  face  flamed. 

''Easy,"  Mr.  Catt  warned  mildly.  ''Don't 
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you  be  jumping  on  me.  I  don't  believe  in 
wage-earners  being  squeezed  for  every  last 
drop  they  can  give.  But  nobody  can  get  far 
on  how  little  he  can  do,  and  that's  plain  United 
States." 

Dan,  who  had  begun  to  find  the  dialogue 
uncomfortable,  called  a  sudden  ''See  you 
later,"  and  made  off,  out  the  galley  and  across 
the  bridge  to  the  second  island.  Tony,  after 
a  moment,  washed  and  got  into  his  apron,  and 
began  to  set  out  the  mess  gear.  He  did  the 
work  absently.  During  the  meal  the  deck  was 
merry  with  the  hum  of  voices,  but  he  went 
about  preoccupied  and  silent. 

'What's  the  matter?"  Twilliger  demanded. 
^'Too  proud  to  notice  the  crew  because  you 
caught  a  fish?" 

Tony  forced  a  smile,  but  made  no  comment. 
After  supper  he  sought  out  Timmie  in  the 
ward-room. 

"Can  I  have  permission  to  take  out  one  of 
the  boats,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"What  for?" 

"I  just  want  to  row,"  he  answered  vaguely. 
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Timmie,  perhaps,  read  trouble  in  his  face 
and  a  desire  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts.  The 
C.  P.  O.  knew  more  than  sailoring.  If  the 
boy  was  wrestling  with  some  problem — ^ — 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said,  "but  watch  out  that 
you  don't  get  caught  in  the  mists.  If  they  do 
blanket  you,  paddle  down  the  west  shore  and 
keep  yelling.  We'll  be  on  the  lookout  for 
you." 

Tony  rowed  away  from  the  island,  and  a 
group  on  the  deck  shouted  after  him  to  know 
if  he  were  going  to  try  to  kidnap  another  fish 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Presently  the  boat 
turned  the  upper  end  of  the  island  and  was 
hidden  from  view.  The  merriment  died 
down;  only  Dan  continued  to  stare  in  the  di- 
rection the  boat  had  gone. 

An  hour  later  the  mists  began  to  settle.  The 
east  and  west  shores,  moment  by  moment,  be- 
came more  vague.  On  the  deck  the  crew  had 
begun  to  sing.  Dan  plucked  at  Timmie's 
sleeve. 

"Tony  isn't  back,  sir,"  he  said. 

"He  knows  what  to  do.  He'll  come  down 
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the  west  bank.  If  the  singing  doesn't  guide 
him  in  he'll  shout.    We'll  hear  him." 

Dan  walked  the  length  of  the  deck,  came 
down  the  steps  to  the  ground,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  float.  From  this  point  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  mists  that  had  now  succeeded  in 
blotting  out  the  west  shore.  After  a  time  his 
ears  caught  the  sound  of  oars  stirring  in  their 
locks. 

^^Tony!"  he  cried. 

^'Right,"  came  a  voice,  and  the  boat  crept 
into  view  and  rode  in  broadside  to  the  float. 
Tony  stepped  ashore  without  a  word.  Reach- 
ing the  deck  he  joined  the  circle  of  singers — 
but  did  not  sing.  Whatever  thoughts  the  phi- 
losopher-cook had  aroused  in  his  mind  he  kept 
hidden. 

The  days  passed,  and  letters  continued  to 
come  from  Ironridge.  They  were  of  many 
kinds — gloomy,  morbid  epistles  from  Mr. 
King  that  predicted  ruin  and  desolation;  se- 
rious, hopeful  counsel  from  the  kindly  pen  of 
Lucius  Morrow;  and  exulting  letters  from 
Big  Tony  that  made  Little  Tony  bite  his  lips 
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and  stand  idly  in  the  galley  at  times  when  he 
should  have  been  busily  engaged  with  peeling 
knife,  wooden  stirring  spoon  or  skillet. 

The  time  when  the  camp  would  close  was 
almost  at  hand.  The  days  were  still  warm 
and  balmy,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  green, 
but  the  nights  and  the  early  mornings  were 
growing  thin  and  piercing  with  a  shivering, 
penetrating  chill.  The  morning  dip  was  aban- 
doned, and  there  was  no  loitering  about  get- 
ting into  clothing  once  Timmie  piped  up  the 
crew. 

And  so  the  work  of  breaking  up  began. 
Equipment  that  would  not  be  used  again  was 
stowed  away.  The  racing  cutter  was  lifted 
tenderly  from  the  water  and  covered  with  can- 
vas. The  shops  on  the  third  island  were  closed 
and  padlocked,  and  protected  against  the  com- 
ing winter. 

^'You  wouldn't  know  this  place  next  De- 
cember,'' said  Timmie.  ^Tive  feet  of  ice  in 
the  lake  and  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  fire  in 
a  sailor's  pipe." 

Finally  the  summer's  cruise  was  done* 
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There  came  a  night  when  port  and  starboard 
watches  gathered  for  their  last  jollification  on 
Farragut  Island.  Next  day  the  camp  was  to 
disband.  Timmie  called  it  ^'abandon  ship." 
They  sang  old  songs  of  the  sea,  booming 
them  forth  in  thundering  choruses.  The  flavor 
of  deep  water  and  of  brine  was  in  their  voices. 
Mr.  Edwards  told  them  something  of  the  fine 
American  manhood  that  was  beginning  to  find 
its  way  into  the  merchant  marine,  and  of  the 
flag  of  red,  white  and  blue  that  was  once  more 
making  itself  known  and  appearing  in  the 
strange  harbors  of  the  world.  He  told  them 
of  the  days  when  American  ships  and  Amer- 
ican sailors  sailed  the  seven  seas — days  that 
were  to  come  again.  Stirred,  they  sang  ^'Blow 
the  Man  Down,"  that  great  old  chantey  of  the 
sea: 

Oh,  blow  the  man  down,  bullies,  blow  the  man 

down. 
Way — ay,  blow  the  man  down. 
Oh,  blow  the  man  down  in  Liverpool  town  I 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 

Their  voices  volleyed  back  at  them  thunder- 
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busly  from  the  misty,  wooded  hills.  At  the  end 
there  was  a  spell  of  silence  that  no  one  seemed 
eager  to  break. 

Twilliger  suddenly  stood  up  and  listened. 
"Isn't  some  one  calling  out  there?" 

"Rats!"  a  voice  scoffed.  "Let's  blow  the 
man  down  again.  Everybody  ready? 
Let's " 

"There  is  somebody  calling,"  Twilliger 
cried. 

The  song  was  not  begun.  They  waited,  and 
curiosity  was  written  on  every  face.  Why 
should  any  one  call  them  out  of  the  night?  If 
somebody  was  in  trouble  out  there —  The 
same  thought  must  have  come  to  Timmie. 

"Running  boat  crew  stand  by!"  he  ordered. 

The  crew  jumped  to  obey,  only  to  be  halted 
by  a  hail  from  the  hidden  waters  of  the  lake. 

"Farragut!"  The  call  echoed  hollowly  as 
though  whoever  sent  it  out  was  growing  lung- 
weary  with  much  trying. 

"Drat  it,  they've  all  got  tin  ears,"  another 
voice  complained.  "O  Farragut!  Have  all 
you  fellows  gone  deaf?    Farragut!" 
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This  time  Timmie's  voice  rang  out  sharply. 
*'Man  that  running  boat.    Lively,  now." 

^  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?"  came 
the  voice  from  the  lake.  'They've  finally 
come  to."  The  voice  rose  in  volume.  'Tor- 
get  your  old  running  boat,  Farragut.  This 
isn't  a  rescue.    We're  not  in  trouble." 

The  running  boat  crew  paused  and  looked 
at  Timmie. 

''Got  a  ship's  lawyer  out  there,"  Timmie 
observed  dryly.  "Ahoy  there!  Who  are 
you?" 

"We're  from  Idle  Hour." 

"Where  are  you?" 

"Wish  we  knew,"  the  same  voice  groaned. 
^'Where  are  you?  Where's  your  little  two-by- 
twice  island?  We  can't  find  you  in  the  mist. 
Come ;  speak  up.  Don't  be  afraid.  We're  not 
going  to  take  your  island  away  from  you." 

Somebody  laughed  at  that,  and  somebody 
else  wanted  to  know  what  they  wanted. 

"We're  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  A  telegram 
came  to  Tuxedo  after  your  bus  left.     Now 
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will  you  reveal  to  us  where  you've  hidden  that 
little  island?" 

Twilliger  went  down  to  the  float  with  a 
lantern,  and  another  of  the  crew  began  to 
clang  the  ship's  bell.  By  the  sound,  more  than 
by  the  light,  the  Idle  Hour  boat  felt  its  way 
in.  The  crowd  had  flocked  down  at  Twilli- 
ger's  heels  and  good-naturedly  bantered  and 
badgered  their  ancient  rivals. 

^Why  don't  you  carry  a  map  of  the  lake? 
You  ought  to  have  at  least  one  fellow  at  Idle 
Hour  intelligent  enough  to  read  a  map." 

^Why  didn't  you  use  a  compass?  Are  you 
shy  of  experienced  navigators  down  there?" 

"Why  didn't  you  take  soundings,  you  lunk- 
heads? Don't  you  know  that's  the  way  to  feel 
your  way  into  port  in  a  fog?" 

The  Idle  Hour  boat  bumped  the  float,  and 
one  of  the  Idle  Hour  boys  tossed  over  the  mes- 
sage. 

"Sure  we  sounded,"  he  said  sweetly.  "All 
we  got  was  a  hollow  sound,  so  we  knew  by  that 
we  were  sounding  a  Farragut  head  and  that 
the  island  was  near  by." 
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Then  his  boat  was  off  again,  a  vague,  disap- 
pearing shadow  in  the  night. 

''Thank  you,  old  man,"  Twilliger  bellowed. 
^'Mighty  fine  of  you  to  go  to  all  this  trouble." 

He  handed  the  yellow  envelope  to  the  Skip- 
per, and  then  held  the  battle  lantern  so  that 
the  man  could  make  out  the  address. 

"It's  for  you,  Dan,"  the  Skipper  said. 

Dan  was  glad  that  the  night  hid  his  face; 
he  was  sure  that  daylight  would  have  shown 
him  suddenly  gone  white  and  fearful.  His 
fingers  trembled  as  he  ripped  the  envelope. 
The  telegram  was  from  Mr.  King: 

Strike  called.  Maybe  you'll  wake  up  now  and 
come  home. 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope,"  Mr.  Edwards  said. 

"N — no,  sir,"  said  Dan,  and  tried  to  run  the 
message  carelessly  inside  his  shirt.  But  he  was 
sick  at  heart,  and  the  joy  and  glamour  were 
gone  from  the  night.  The  others  went  back  to 
the  deck,  skylarking  and  merry;  he  made  as 
though  to  follow  and  abruptly  stopped  short. 
The  day  that  he  had  feared  had  come  upon 
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him,  and  he  was  stirred  with  a  fear  of  forces 
stronger  than  himself. 

How  long  he  was  there  alone  he  did  not 
know.  Presently  some  one  came  cautiously 
along  the  path  that  ran  from  the  deck  to  the 
float. 

*'Tony!"  Dan  called  in  an  undertone. 

^^Yes."  Tony's  voice  was  a  whisper.  "What 
was  in  that  telegram?     Strike?" 

Dan  told  him  what  the  message  had  con- 
tained. After  a  moment  he  began  to  mutter 
something  under  his  breath. 

All  at  once  the  gray,  ghostly  mist  that  crept 
down  over  the  water  each  night  seemed  sym- 
bolic. Relentlessly,  quietly,  it  blotted  every- 
thing out — the  shore,  the  mountain  tops,  the 
silent  lake  itself.  Surrounded  now  by  the 
mists  it  seemed  that  a  curtain  had  come  down 
and  had  cut  them  off  from  all  communion 
with  places  and  events.  Cities  might  burn, 
armies  might  march,  industry  might  revolt, 
but  here  they  were  walled  in  by  obscurity  and 
chained  to  ignorance. 

They  were  silent  a  long  time.  Back  on  the 
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deck  the  crew  was  singing  again.  Tony  was 
the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  thought  that 
burned  them  both. 

'T  wonder/'  he  said  in  a  husky  whisper, 
"I  wonder  what's  happening  back  at  Iron- 
ridge  to-night." 

'There  wouldn't  be  trouble  right  away, 
would  there?"  Dan  asked  anxiously. 

Tony  shook  his  head  and  muttered  again. 
They  did  not  know — that  was  the  torment. 

"It — it  all  seems  so  useless,"  Dan  said. 
"Why  can't  somebody  see  that?  Where  is 
there  any  gain?  The  men  lose  their  wages,  all 
they  have  to  lose.  The  company  shuts  down, 
locks  the  gates,  and  does  nothing.  The  ma- 
chinery stands  there  idle  and  cold.  The  com- 
pany loses  all  it  has  to  lose,  Where  does  any- 
body benefit?" 

Tony  did  not  answer. 

"I'm  not  blaming  anybody.  The  men  don't 
understand  us,  and  I  know  we  don't  under- 
stand the  men.  There's  fault  on  both  sides.  I 
want  to  do  what's  right;  I  guess  they  want  to 
do  what's  right,  too.    Well,  then,  why  can't 
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we  do  it?  What's  stopping  us?  When  two 
people  want  to  do  right  why  should  there  be 
any  quarrel  between  them?  Why  can't  the 
people  who  earn  wages  and  the  people  who 
pay  those  wages  get  together?" 

^'Don't  you  know  why?"  Tony  burst  out. 

Dan  didn't. 

''Because  they're  fools,"  Tony  said  bitterly; 
''both  sides.  They  don't  know  any  better,  and 
the  guy  who  doesn't  know  any  better  about 
things  is  always  a  fool.  When  I  came  to  this 
camp  I  hated  you.  When  you  came  here  you 
had  a  grouch  against  me.  Now  we're  friends. 
Why?  Because  we  understand  each  other. 
Why  can't  all  the  guys  get  together  and  get  ac- 
quainted? When  I  go  to  work  I'm  not  going 
to  steal  from  the  company,  and  you're  not  go- 
ing to  steal  from  me.  I  guess  I  know  that 
much  about  you  by  this  time  and  you  ought  to 
know  that  much  about  me." 

"I  do,"  said  Dan. 

"If  some  guy  could  only  make  them  see  that 
you  want  to  do  what's  straight " 

"Yes?"  Dan  asked  eagerly. 
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But  Tony  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  the 
hope  that  had  been  suddenly  born  as  suddenly 
died. 

"You  two  fellows  holding  a  convention 
down  there?"  Twilliger  shouted  from  the 
deck. 

Dan  did  not  hear  him.  A  sense  of  failure 
grew  in  his  heart.  He  felt  helpless,  power- 
less, impotent  to  stay  in  the  slightest  degree 
this  torrent  that  had  been  loosed.  Some  day, 
he  told  himself  passionately,  when  he  was 
older  and  wiser,  the  wrongs  and  the  false 
thoughts  of  to-day  would  be  conquered. 

Tony's  fingers  suddenly  closed  on  his  arm. 
"IVe  got  it,  Dan." 

"What?" 

"How  it  can  be  done;  and  you're  the  one 
can  do  it." 

"Do  what?" 

"Tell  the  men  that  you  want  to  do  what's 
straight." 

Dan  was  startled.    "I  couldn't  do  that." 

"Why  not?" 

"It — it —  People  don't  do  it,  Tony.  I  never 
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heard  of  any —  Business  men  don't  go  out 
like  that  and  plead  with  men  who  are  on 
strike." 

Tony's  grip  tightened  on  his  arm.  ^What 
do  we  care  what  any  other  guy  has  done? 
You  ought  to  have  nerve  enough  to  tell  them 
if  you  believe  what  you  say." 

''I  do  believe  it." 

^'Then  tell  them — tell  my  father.  Come 
right  to  the  house  with  me.    I'll  tell  him,  too." 

Dan  gasped  and  drew  back  a  step,  and  the 
movement  released  Tony's  fingers  from  his 
arm.  Consternation  ran  through  his  nerves. 
He  remembered  his  meeting  with  Big  Tony 
Carmelli  at  the  door  of  the  office;  in  fact,  he 
had  never  quite  forgotten  the  insolence  of  the 
man,  his  patent  contempt,  the  bitter  venom  of 
his  glance.  The  thought  of  deliberately  go- 
ing forth  to  face  Big  Tony  chilled  him. 

^'I — I'm  afraid,"  he  confessed  huskily. 

^^I'm  the  one  who  ought  to  be  afraid,"  Tony 
said.  ''You  don't  know  my  father  as  I  know 
him.  He's  got  some  temper  when  he  gets  go- 
ing.    Suppose  he  thinks  I've  got  in  with  you 
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up  here  and  sold  out.  I'm  taking  a  bigger 
chance  than  you.  If  he  can't  see  this  our  way, 
you  can  go  back  to  your  side  of  the  ridge  and 
forget  it,  but  I've  got  to  stay  right  there.  I 
can't  get  away.'' 

Dan  was  trembling  now.  Once  he  made  as 
though  to  speak,  but  stopped  abruptly.  Tony, 
willing  to  stake  everything  for  a  new-fotffid 
ideal,  could  not  fathom  his  hesitation.  Sus- 
picion, hot  and  burning,  flamed  in  his  blood. 

^What  have  you  been  doing,  kidding  me 
along?  I'm  game  to  go  down  there  and  take 
a  chance  on  what  I  believe.  What  are  you 
doing?    Quitting?" 

The  trouble  left  Dan's  body;  the  chill  left 
his  veins.  Somehow,  he  thought  he  saw  then 
that  something  like  this  had  to  happen.  If 
what  was  going  on  back  at  Ironridge  was 
wrong,  somebody  had  to  lift  a  voice  against  it. 
There  was  no  other  way  out.  And  he  was  that 
somebody.  He  was  sure  he  saw  it  now.  The 
men  distrusted  him;  they  must  be  made  to 
give  him  their  faith.  Tony  was  the  only  one 
who  now  saw  things  as  he  saw  them.     Come 
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what  would  he  had  to  hold  this  first  convert. 
If  he  lost  Tony's  trust,  then  he  lost  every- 
thing. 

"If  I  go "  he  began. 

"TheyVe  got  to  believe  it's  straight/'  Tony 
said  doggedly.  "My  father's  got  to  believe  it. 
We're  on  the  level  and  that's  what  counts." 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  assumed  that  Dan 
would  speak;  and  Dan  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  decide  otherwise. 

They  came  back  to  the  deck,  walking  slowly 
up  the  path  from  the  float. 

"Why  didn't  you  two  fellows  move  your 
hammocks  down  there  and  make  a  night  of 
it?"  Twilliger  demanded.  "What  have  you 
been  doing,  cooking  up  something?" 

"If  you  have,"  drawled  a  voice,  "Twil  will 
want  some  of  it.  He  goes  to  bed  telling  him- 
self that  it's  nine  hours  to  breakfast,  and  while 
he's  eating  breakfast  he's  worrying  about  his 
dinner.  If  there's  anything  cooking  around 
^ive  it  to  Twill." 

"Got  a  ginger-cake  cooked  up  in  there,"- 
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observed  Mr.  Catt.  'Tf  anybody's  got  a  mite 
of  empty  space  inside  them '' 

There  was  a  yell  from  the  crew  that  must 
have  been  heard  down  at  the  Idle  Hour  camp. 

^'Seeing  as  to-morrow's  the  last  day,"  the 
cook  went  on,  ^^the  Skipper  thought  we  might 
as  well  eat  all  we  can  of  what's  left.  Tony, 
break  out  that  ginger-cake  and  pass  it  around." 

Tony  broke  a  pan  from  the  galley;  and 
Twilliger  in  his  enthusiasm  demanded  a  cheer 
for  the  Skipper  and  a  cheer  for  Mr.  Catt. 
Dan,  silent,  sat  a  bit  apart.  He  was  conscious 
of  Mr.  Catt  smoking  his  pipe  meditatively  and 
studying  him  in  the  fitful  light  of  the  lanterns. 
He  knew  instinctively  that  the  cook  knew 
what  the  telegram  contained;  and  in  the  man's 
serenity  that  nothing  seemed  able  to  disturb 
he  found  a  strange  and  sustaining  strength. 

That  night  the  strict  routine  of  the  camp 
was  relaxed.  The  ship's  bell  still  sent  the 
mellow,  musical  call  of  the  hours  across  the 
misty  darkness  of  the  lake,  but  turning  in  was 
left  a  matter  of  one's  own  choice.  One  by  one 
the  boys  swung  their  hammocks  from  the  jack- 
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stays  until  only  Dan,  Tony  and  Mr.  Catt  were 
left.  They  walked,  the  three  of  them  together, 
as  far  as  the  bridge  between  the  first  and  the 
second  islands.  The  cook  knocked  the  ashes 
•from  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  the  glowing 
grains,  gently  hissing,  were  extinguished  in 
the  waters  that  lapped  against  the  sunken 
piles  of  the  bridge. 

^'IVe  been  watching  the  world  go  past  a 
good  many  years,"  Mr.  Catt  observed;  ^'sixty- 
two  yearSj  to  be  exact." 

The  boys  were  silent. 

^'IVe  never  yet  set  eyes  on  the  time  when  a 
good,  honest-to-goodness  opinion  wasn't  worth 
expressing.  I've  been  meditating  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  tell  you." 

Dan  felt  the  compelling  nudge  of  Tony's 
elbow.  ''There — there's  trouble  back  at  Iron- 
ridge,"  he  announced. 

The  cook  nodded  and  showed  no  surprise. 

^'We're  going  back  to-morrow,"  said  Tony, 
"and  try  to  make  them  guys  see  it  our  way." 

"Seems  a  bit  presumptuous,  doesn't  it  now?" 
Mr.  Catt  inquired  shrewdly. 
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Dan  caught  his  breath. 

'^And  yet,"  the  cook  went  on,  ''a  boy's  opin- 
ion can  sometimes  be  worth  a  lot.  Folks  are 
not  afraid  of  him.  They  figure  he's  not  old 
enough  to  have  learned  how  to  practice  shady 
tricks.    There's  something  in  that." 

He  looked  down  at  them  a  moment,  put  the 
pipe  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  went  off  with- 
out another  word  across  the  bridge  toward  his 
sleeping  quarters. 

For  Dan  that  night  there  was  not  much  rest. 
It  seemed  weary  hours  before  the  soft,  lapping 
murmur  of  the  lake  along  the  edges  of  the  float 
lulled  him  to  slumber.  His  mind,  in  a  sort 
of  fever,  kept  turning  on  what  the  morrow 
might  bring.  One  moment  he  felt  strength- 
ened to  the  task;  the  next  he  would  weaken 
and  regret  that  he  had  committed  himself  by 
his  silence.  There  was  no  chance  now  of 
backing  out  of  the  situation.  He  had,  in  ef- 
fect, passed  his  word  to  Tony  and  would  have 
to  go  through  with  the  plan. 

He  wondered  what  Mr.  King  would  do  if 
he  knew  the  character  of  the  mission  that 
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would  be  his  once  he  reached  Ironridge;  and 
he  wondered,  too,  what  Lucius  Morrow  would 
say.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Lucius  Morrow's 
opinion  did  not  worry  him.  His  uncle  seemed 
always  to  understand;  his  whimsical  eyes 
seemed  to  view  so  much  with  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy or  toleration. 

Lying  there  in  the  dark  alone,  removed 
from  the  spell  of  Tony's  fiery  enthusiasm,  the 
thing  at  length  began  to  seem  like  a  crack- 
brained  scheme.  Prudence,  arriving  late, 
whispered  to  him  now  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
and  the  roughness  of  the  way.  He  had  never 
had  much  to  do  with  Ironridge.  While  at 
boarding  school  he  had  been  more  or  less  cut 
off  from  the  place ;  at  home  he  had  drawn  him- 
self into  a  habitual  shell  of  timidity  and  re- 
serve. None  knew  him  save  as  a  figure  that  oc- 
casionally spent  an  hour  or  two  at  the  works 
with  ^'Stormy"  King  or  else  passed  through 
Main  Street  coming  or  going  to  Mr.  Mor- 
row's law  offices.  Big  Tony,  strong,  self-as- 
sertive, contemptuous,  would  brush  him  aside 
as  though  he  were  a  crumb  on  a  tablecloth. 
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He  might  be  lucky  if  he  came  through  the 
interview  short  of  being  violently  handled. 
And  yet  he  had  to  go  through  with  it. 

His  heart  began  to  beat  hard.  Once  he 
turned  restlessly  on  his  pillow.  A  silent  form 
was  sitting  up  in  its  hammock,  staring  out  as 
though  trying  to  penetrate  the  mists  with  eyes 
hungry  for  knowledge  of  what  was  happening 
at  home. 

In  the  morning  Dan  was  quiet.  After 
breakfast  there  was  a  tremendous  bustle  of 
departure  as  the  campers  started  for  home. 
Singing  and  cheering  and  waving  hats,  they 
stood  up  in  the  running  boat  as  it  carried  them 
on  what  was  to  be  their  last  trip  to  the  main- 
land. Tony  would  leave  later,  after  the  others 
had  gone — there  were  still  tasks  that  claimed 
him.  Dan  had  decided  to  wait  for  him  so 
that  they  could  go  back  to  Ironridge  together. 
He  had  to  wait  for  him,  or  else  falter.  With- 
out Tony  he  knew  that  panic  would  seize  upon 
him  and  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

After  the  running  boat  had  beached,  he 
watched  the  scene  on  the  far  shore.     Tony 
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backed  out  the  truck,  and  boys  and  baggage 
piled  aboard  in  an  odd  mixture.  Timmie  was 
the  last  man  to  swing  on,  and  then  the  truck 
disappeared.  A  last  faint  cheer  reached  his 
ears  across  the  waters. 

He  was  alone  on  the  island  with  the  Skip- 
per. He  might  just  as  well  have  been  entirely- 
alone,  for  Mr.  Edwards  was  busy  in  the  ward- 
room and  Mr.  Catt,  in  the  galley,  was  packing 
away  cooking  untensils.  At  first  he  thought 
of  having  one  last  struggle  with  the  gamey 
bass.  He  got  out  his  tackle,  made  two  or 
three  half-hearted  casts,  and  then  gave  it  up. 
The  island,  quiet  for  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
was  like  some  deserted,  stricken  place  from 
which  the  inhabitants  had  fled.  It  depressed 
him. 

The  running  boat,  coming  back  before  noon 
with  only  Timmie  and  Tony  aboard,  merely 
added  to  the  atmosphere  of  desertion.  Dan 
tried  to  carry  on  the  illusion  of  the  happy 
weeks  by  crying  ^'Running  boat,  ahoy!"  from 
the  float.  Timmie's  full-throated  answer  to 
the  hail  seemed  to  lose  itself  amid  the  strange 
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silences.  Even  the  echoes  from  the  hills  were 
hollow.  Dan  took  the  rope  that  Tony  threw 
him,  took  in  on  the  slack  and  made  it  fast. 

'^Any  mail?"  he  asked. 

Tony  shook  his  head. 

That  might  be  good  news — or  it  might  be 
bad. 

Mr.  Catt  and  Tony  carried  the  mess  gear 
from  the  galley.  They  all  ate  at  one  table  laid 
but  on  the  deck  porch.  It  was  a  new  Timmie 
who  sat  to-day  at  the  Skipper's  right.  He 
gossiped  mellowly,  and  chuckled  over  in- 
cidents of  the  summer,  and  Dan  began  to  see 
that  much  of  his  gruffness  had  been  assumed. 

*'I  suppose  all  those  scalawags  took  home  a 
Souvenir?"  he  asked. 

The  Skipper  laughed,  and  nodded.  'They 
wouldn't  be  sailormen  if  they  failed  to  take 
some  remembrance,  would  they?"  he  asked. 

*'No,"  said  Timmie,  and  laughed  in  turn. 
*Tunny  how  a  Jackie  wants  to  take  away  a 
parcel  of  some  kind  when  he  leaves  a  port  and 
starts  for  home.    I  remember  one  cruise  I  was 

on  in  the  old  mine-layer,  San  Francisco " 
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^^Tell  us  about  that?"  Tony  asked  eagerly. 

^T  think  we  were  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Anyway,  it  was  one  of  those  Mexican  ports. 
We  were  to  come  up  to  the  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  crew  was  having  a  full  share  of 
liberty  before  moving  out.  Well,  one  day  one 
of  the  engine-room  gang  came  aboard  with  a 
parrot.  We  had  been  looking  at  street  ped- 
dlers selling  parrots  for  a  month,  and  nobody 
had  given  a  parrot  a  second  glance.  But  as 
soon  as  this  flat-foot  came  over  the  side  with  a 
parrot,  why  every  man-Jack  aboard  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  carry  a  parrot 
away  with  him. 

^'For  the  next  thirty-six  hours  all  you  could 
see  was  sailors  and  parrots  coming  over  the 
side.  I  guess  there  must  have  been  more  than 
three  hundred  parrots  on  hand  at  one  time. 
And  then  the  fun  began. 

^Take  them  in  the  mass  and  they  all  looked 
pretty  much  alike.  Then  some  genius  got  an 
idea  that  he'd  distinguish  his  bird,  so  he 
painted  a  yellow  band  around  its  legs.  That 
was  so  good  that  the  whole  confounded  crew 
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took  it  up.  Then  the  shipmate  who'd  put  the 
first  yellow  band  around  his  property  would 
discover  another  bird  with  yellow  bands,  and 
he'd  add  a  line  of  red  under  the  yellow,  only 
to  find  that  somebody  else  had  thought  of  yel- 
low and  red.  He'd  add  a  stripe  of  black, 
perhaps,  only  to  have  somebody  who  already 
had  appropriated  a  black,  red  and  yellow  de- 
sign come  along.  Then  one  or  both  of  them 
would  make  additions.  It  got  so,  before  a 
day  was  out,  that  every  parrot  was  being  re- 
decorated every  hour  his  owner  was  off  watch. 
I've  seen  some  wild  scrambles  and  some  mad- 
houses in  my  day,  but  this  was  about  the  most 
beautiful  mix-up  I  ever  hope  to  see.  Then 
five  or  six  Jackies  would  begin  to  claim  the 
same  bird.    Oh,  it  was  rich!" 

^'How  long  did  it  last?"  Dan  asked. 

"Things  don't  last  long  in  the  navy.  Jack's 
wild  for  something  to-day,  and  sour  of  it  to- 
morrow. I  remember  once  we  took  up  a 
ship's  collection  to  buy  a  player-piano.  I'll 
say  we  bought  a  good  one.  Two  months  later 
we  called  in  a  repairer.    The  piano  had  gone 
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off  its  course.  The  repair  shark  monkeyed 
around  a  while,  and  then  lifted  the  top.  Out 
of  the  inside  of  that  piano  he  took  a  collection 
of  boots,  sou'-westers,  dungarees  and  things 
like  that.  It  was  a  good  piano,  but  it  was 
never  intended  as  a  trunk." 

Tony  laughed.    ''What  about  the  parrots?" 

^'Oh,  yes;  well,  the  crew  grew  tired  of  par- 
rots after  a  week  or  so,  and  the  birds  were  let 
do  as  they  pleased.  They  flew  aloft.  Then, 
as  we  came  north,  the  weather  got  colder. 
Every  morning  there'd  be  a  few  parrots  less. 
They'd  disappear  in  the  night.  The  cold 
would  get  them  or  something  else  would  hap- 
pen to  them.  Anyway,  when  we  came  into 
Bremerton  there  were  only  two  parrots  left — 
two  half-frozen  birds  perched  aloft  and  get- 
ting what  heat  they  could  out  of  the  stacks." 

*'Who  owned  them?"  Dan  asked. 

^'Now,  that's  the  funny  part,"  said  Timmie. 
**First  everybody  wanted  a  parrot,  and  then 
there  were  too  many  parrots  and  nobody 
wanted  them,  and  then  when  there  were  only 
two  left  the  whole  ship  became  excited  and 
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began  claiming  them  and  exhibiting  brands. 
Oh,  there  was  a  fine  squabble  about  those 
birds.  I  don't  know  who  finally  got  them,  but 
they  weren't  much  by  that  time.  Whoever 
got  them  was  welcome  to  them.  But  that's  a 
sailor  every  time — spends  his  money  for  what 
he  thinks  he  wants  and  then  discovers  after 
he  gets  it  that  he  didn't  want  it  at  all." 

^'Not  all  sailors,"  the  Skipper  said  seriously. 

^^No,"  Timmie  answered  just  as  seriously. 
^^I  was  speaking  of  the  young,  happy-go-luck- 
ies.  The  sailor  who's  serious  goes  after  his 
advanced  rating  just  as  determinedly  as  does 
the  man  ashore.  But  he's  cooped  up  on  a  ship, 
and  it  gets  tiresome,  and  the  crazy  things  he 
does  are  his  spirits  breaking  loose  for  a  short 
holiday." 

Dan  left  the  table  in  a  lighter  frame  of 
mind.  Timmie's  story  had,  momentarily  at 
least,  diverted  his  thoughts  from  his  troubles. 

With  the  washing  of  the  dinner  dishes 
Tony's  work  in  camp  was  officially  at  an  end. 
There  would  be  a  train  down  in  two  hours. 
He  gathered  his  things  together  and  carried 
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them  to  the  float.  He  and  Dan  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Catt  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
cook  might  find  time  to  drop  them  an  oc- 
casional letter. 

''I'll  do  that,"  he  said  quizzically,  '4f  for 
nothing  else  than  to  find  out  how  that  affair  at 
Ironridge  ends.  A  slight  bump  of  curiosity 
never  hurt  any  man.  YouVe  heard  of  people 
who  go  about  saying  that  hell  is  paved  over 
with  good  intentions?'^ 

Dan  nodded. 

'That's  a  lie.  The  world's  been  getting  a 
wee  bit  better  every  century  just  because  of 
good  intentions.  Play  the  game  the  way  you 
see  it.  It's  a  poor  stick  of  a  man  who'll  find 
fault  with  that." 

They  said  good-by  to  the  Skipper  in  the 
ward-room,  and  then  came  down  to  the  float. 
Timmie  took  them  across  the  lake  in  the  run- 
ning boat.  Tony  backed  the  bus  out  of  the 
clearing  on  to  the  road. 

''Say,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "who's  going  to 
bring  this  bus  back  from  Tuxedo?" 

"I'm  going  down  with  you  to  bring  it  back," 
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said  Timmie,  and  surveyed  the  car  ruefully. 
*'How  does  she  answer  her  helm?" 

^^Oh,  she  steers  all  right  There  was  a  little 
play  in  the  steering  wheel,  but  I  took  it  up  last 
week." 

^T'm  more  at  home  in  the  running  boat," 
Timmie  confessed.  ^When  I  get  navigating 
one  of  these  things  I'm  afraid  of  running  up 
on  a  reef.  Give  the  engine  room  the  bell, 
Tony,  and  let's  be  going." 

In  spite  of  his  fears  the  C.  P.  O.  laughed 
and  joked  all  through  the  ride  down  the  moun- 
tain road.  The  train  was  pulling  in  as  they 
ran  toward  the  station.  There  was  barely 
time  to  ring  Timmie's  hand  and  make  a  dasH 
for  the  last  coach.  They  scarcely  caught  his 
parting  words: 

"  'Twas  a  spanking  cruise  with  good  ship- 
mates— I  wouldn't  ask  for  a  better.  A  fair 
wind,  mates,  and  a  good  voyage." 

A  good  voyage!  Dan  winced.  The  sum- 
mer had  had  its  days  of  anxiety,  but  on  the 
whole  he  could  look  back  upon  them  happily. 
The  future,  by  contrast,  presented  a  forbid- 
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ding  aspect.  And  so  he  stood  inside  the  door 
of  the  coach  and  watched  the  green  hills  until 
they  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Then  he 
sighed  and  walked  up  to  his  seat. 

All  the  way  to  Jersey  City  he  talked  inces- 
santly, reviewing  the  race  and  mapping  out 
the  best  fishing  spots  as  the  experience  of  the 
summer  had  shown  them.  When  these  topics 
were  exhausted  he  fell  back  on  anecdotes  of 
the  boys  who  had  made  up  the  camp.  Tony, 
too,  had  a  feverish  desire  to  talk.  At  times  he 
apparently  spoke  at  random,  as  though  his 
tongue  and  his  mind  were  at  odds.  They  were 
fighting  something  off,  refusing  to  meet  it, 
holding  it  at  bay.  And  yet  they  knew  that 
the  thing  they  fought  was  a  fact  and  that 
soon  they  would  have  to  meet  it  as  a  fact. 

At  Jersey  City  they  had  to  wait  for  the  train 
for  Ironridge  to  be  made  up.  From  the  wait- 
ing room  Dan  tried  to  reach  Lucius  Mor- 
row's office  by  telephone;  but  Central,  after 
a  long  interval,  reported  that  there  was  no 
answer.    Fifteen  minutes  later  he  tried  again, 
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with  a  like  result.  He  wondered  if  Uncle 
Lucius  had  gone  out  to  the  works. 

Tony  had  bought  an  evening  paper  at  a 
news-stand.  Dan,  leaving  the  telephone  booth, 
saw  him  staring  hard  at  an  inside  page.  There 
was  a  look  on  his  face —  Dan  hurried  over  to 
him. 

^^Anything  in  there,  Tony?" 

Tony  nodded. 

^^Good?'' 

^^Bad."  With  a  trembling  finger  he  pointed 
to  the  item.    Dan  took  the  paper  and  read : 

Ironridge,  Sept.  ii. — Workmen  em- 
ployed at  the  plant  of  the  Terriss 
Machinery  Company  have  gone  on 
strike  and  trouble  is  feared.  The  men 
are  not  affiliated  with  any  union,  but 
have  built  up  a  local  organization  of 
their  own.  It  is  rumored  that  many  of 
them  have  provided  themselves  with 
rifles  and  ammunition.  Sheriff  Douglas 
went  over  the  ground  this  morning,  and 
announced  that  should  trouble  develop 
he  would  immediately  swear  in  deputies 
and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  situation. 

Dan's  heart  sank.    ^'I  guess  we're  too  late," 
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he  said  weakly.  "The  fools,"  Tony  cried  bit- 
terly. And  yet,  only  two  months  before,  he 
had  thought  that  this  was  the  only  way  the 
men  at  the  works  should  act. 

They  rode  to  Ironridge  in  silence,  oppressed 
by  the  grim  possibilities  of  the  storm  that  had 
broken.  It  was  still  daylight  when  they 
reached  the  town.  And  at  once  it  was  ap- 
parent that  stagnation  had  begun  to  settle  over 
the  place. 

The  baggage  room  of  the  station,  usually 
partly  filled  with  express  packages  shipped  to 
and  from  the  works,  was  almost  empty.  Main 
Street  was  filled  with  men  who  walked  with 
the  aimless,  wandering  stride  of  those  who  feel 
no  call  to  employ  themselves.  The  shops  were 
open,  but  were  doing  very  little  business.  Dan 
stopped  in  front  of  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  and  Tony  looked  at  him  f  rowningly. 

"I — I'd  like  to  see  Uncle  Lucius  first,"  Dan 
said;  "just  for  a  moment." 

"And  have  him  talk  you  out  of  it?"  Tony 
asked.    "Is  that  your  play?" 

"No.  He  always  seems  to  understand;  he'd 
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understand  now.  I've  got  to  talk  to  some- 
body." 

They  walked  up  the  three  flights  of  dusty 
stairs,  and  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked. 
They  hammered  on  the  panel,  but  not  even 
Miss  Trotter  answered  the  summons.  Back 
to  the  street  they  came,  and  again  Dan  hesi- 
tated. 

*^I  would  like  to  see  Uncle  Lucius  first,"  he 
said  uncertainly.    ^'To-morrow " 

Tony  shook  his  head.  "We've  got  to  do  it 
now,  or  else  not  do  it  at  all.  By  to-morrow 
we'd  both  lose  our  nerve.  You  meant  the 
things  you  said  back  there  on  the  island,  didn't 
you?"  Back  and  forth  in  his  mind  the  thread 
of  doubt  seemed  still  to  run. 

Dan's  answer  was  to  lead  the  way  into  one 
of  the  streets  that  led  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
Presently  they  were  there,  silent  again,  look- 
ing down  over  the  rows  of  workmen's  cottages 
on  the  slope.  Dusk,  instead  of  blotting  out 
whatever  was  harsh  there,  seemed  to  cast  the 
slope  in  a  setting  of  gloom.    Certainly  Dan 
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had  never  before  seen  this  side  of  the  ridge 
look  so  dreary. 

^'Remember  how  soft  everything  seemed 
when  night  came  down  at  Farragut  Island?" 
Tony  said  wistfully.  ' 

The  impression  that  came  to  Dan  then  was 
iar  beyond  his  years.  He  wondered  how  men 
could  think  any  but  rebellious  thoughts  in  sur- 
roundings such  as  these. 

^Taint!"  he  muttered. 

Tony  leaned  closer.    'What's  that?" 

'Taint!  That's  what's  needed  down  there.. 
Brighten  things  up.    We  ought  to  do  it." 

'The  guys  down  there  got  tired  waiting  for 
you  guys  to  do  it.  It  was  always  going  to  be 
done  and  it  never  was  done.  That's  one  of  the 
things  that's  got  them  sore." 

They  went  slowly  down  the  slope.  In  many 
of  the  houses  lamps  had  been  lighted  and 
shades  were  up.  In  kitchens  women  moved 
about  their  tasks.  Families  ate  the  evening 
meal  at  crowded  tables.  A  few  men,  idling 
on  the  small  porches  of  the  houses,  called  a 
greeting  to  Tony  and  looked  hard  at  Dan. 
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Instinctively  he  drew  a  bit  closer  to  the  other 
boy. 

^^Ah,  there,  Tony,  me  brave  lad!  'Tis  back 
ye  are  for  the  trouble  I'm  seein\" 

'Tony!  Ha!  Fina  boy,  Tony!  Fina  strike 
too,  Tony.    No?" 

Tony  waved  a  hand  to  them,  but  did  not 
pause — did  not  even  answer. 

Suddenly  a  shaft  of  light  stabbed  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  Startled,  Dan  stopped.  The 
light  came  from  the  works.  It  was  turned 
upward,  a  vivid  ray  that  pierced  the  night  and 
lighted  up  a  tumble  of  clouds.  Then  it  moved 
down,  slowly  down,  until  it  came  level  with 
the  slope.  Methodically,  foot  by  foot,  it  raked 
back  and  forth  through  the  streets,  lighting 
them  up  with  a  white  and  blinding  glare. 

"Guards,"  said  Tony. 

Dan  was  bewildered.    ''What " 

"They're  using  searchlights  to  stop  anybody 
from  sneaking  up  on  them,"  Tony  said  with  a 
snarl.  The  sight  had  aroused  in  him  a  bitter- 
ness that  he  thought  was  dead. 

Dan  was  the  first  to  regain  control  of  him- 
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self.    His  hand  dropped  on  Tony's  shoulder. 

^There'll  be  none  of  this  in  our  to-morrow," 
he  said. 

"You  mean  that,  don't  you?"  Tony  asked 
fiercely. 

"Yes." 

Tony's  shoulder,  tense,  began  to  relax. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "That  got  me  going 
for  a  minute.  It  isn't  going  to  make  things 
any  easier  with  my  father.  I'll  bet  ^Old 
Stormy'  did  that.  Come  on!  We've  got  to 
get  this  thing  over  with.    I  wish  it  was  over." 

He  said  it  with  a  high-strung  break  in  his 
voice. 

And  yet  he  took  the  lead  now  with  some- 
thing dogged  in  his  manner.  Presently  they 
turned  in  toward  a  house.  The  searchlight 
showed  it  to  be  as  cheerless  as  any  of  the 
others.  The  wooden  stoop  had  been  braced, 
and  yet  it  sagged  and  groaned  with  their 
weight.  One  of  the  shutters  hung  sideways 
from  one  hinge. 

The  hall  was  dark,  and  smelled  of  onions 
and  fish.     Dan,  walking  behind  Tony,  was 
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conscious  of  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, of  the  echo  of  voices  behind  that  door, 
and  of  a  faint  thread  of  light  marking  the  sill. 
Tony's  advancing  figure  kept  blotting  out  sec- 
tions of  that  thread.  One  of  the  voices  behind 
the  door  v^as  lifted  in  a  rough  outburst.  With 
instinctive  fear  crying  out  to  him  to  cut  and 
run,  Dan  forced  himself  to  go  on  a  step  be- 
hind his  companion. 

Tony  opened  the  door,  and  they  stood  in 
silence  on  the  threshold,  Dan  a  bit  hidden  by 
the  other  boy's  body.  Big  Tony  and  his  wife 
were  eating  at  an  oil-cloth-covered  table.  The 
woman  was  the  first  to  see  them.  As  her  eyes 
lighted.  Big  Tony  glanced  toward  the  door 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

^^Tony!"  he  roared  joyously.  '^You  have 
heard  ?'^ 

The  boy  nodded. 

"It  ees  good,  ees  it  not?"  There  was  no 
answer,  but  the  man  failed  to  note  that.  '^A 
long  wait,  my  Tony,  but  at  last  it  comes.  Soon 
we  will — "  He  caught  sight  of  Dan,  and 
the  welcome  snapped  out  of  his  face. 
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^'So,  Meester  Terriss,"  he  said  ominously, 
and  folded  his  arms  on  his  ponderous  chest. 

Dan  stepped  around  Little  Tony  until  he 
was  fairly  in  the  room.  But  he  advanced  no 
farther  than  was  necessary.  His  heart  was 
beating  heavily,  and  with  an  apprehension 
that  grew  with  the  minutes. 

^Tor  what  reason  do  you  come  to  thees 
house,  eh?" 

^'I  came  with  Tony." 

"Ah!"  The  leader's  face  had  gone  hard. 
*^Tony,  what  is  thees  game?" 

Tony  wet  his  lips.  ''Us  guys  have  the  whole 
thing  wrong.    This  strike  is  wrong." 

''You  tell  me  that,  you?" 

''Dan  wants  to  do  what's  right,"  the  boy 
said. 

"That's  a  lie,"  Big  Tony  roared.  "Why 
did  not  thees  here  Meester  Terriss  do  right  in 
the  past?  Why  does  he  come  crawling  on  his 
belly  now  like  a  worm?  He  had  hees  chance 
in  the  past,  and  he  did  nothing.  We  grew 
tired  waiting,  always  waiting.  Now  it  is  our 
turn  and  we  will  make  heem  pay.    You  have 
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let  heem  throw  sand  in  your  eyes,  you  fool  of 
a  boy." 

Tony  shook  his  head  instinctively,  ever  so 
little.    The  motion  was  not  lost  on  the  man. 

^'You  say  no?  To  me?  What  have  you 
done,  sold  us  out,  your  own  people?" 

The  veins  of  the  man's  neck  stood  out  as 
though  they  would  burst.  Dan  saw  now  the 
courage  that  had  brought  his  companion  so 
far  and  something  of  what  he  risked  in  the 
interview.  For  the  labor  leader,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  passion,  looked  as  though  he  might 
strike  down  his  son  in  his  wrath. 

^'Why  is  your  tongue  so  quiet  in  your  head? 
Have  you  sold  us  out?" 

^^No,"  Tony  cried. 

^Who  told  you  thees  is  all  wrong?  Since 
when  did  you  change  your  mind?" 

^^Dan  and  me  got  talking  a  lot,  up  there  in 
camp,  and " 

*^And  he  made  you  one  leetle  fool!  Did  I 
say  anything  to  you  about  talking?  Did  I  not 
write  that  you  were  to  watch  Meester  Terriss 
and  report  to  me?    Did  I  ask  you  to  say  that 
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thees  was  wrong,  or  that  something  else  was 
right?  And  you  make  friends  with  heemi 
Bahl  You  have  been  the  traitor.  You — 
you — ''  The  words  choked  in  his  angry 
throat. 

"I'm  not  a  traitor,"  Tony  cried  desperately. 
"I  hated  him  up  there  at  first,  and " 

"Ah!"  the  man  cut  in  fiercely.  "At  first. 
So  something  has  been  wrong  for  a  long  time. 
After  ^at  first,'  then,  you  loved  heem  like  a 
brother.    No?" 

"I  got  wise  that  a  lot  of  things  had  hap- 
pened that  he  didn't  know  anything  about. 
He  says  it's  wrong  to  close  the  works  and 
throw  men  out  just  so  that  the  company  can 
make  more  money.  He  says  other  things  are 
wrong,  too.  Ask  him.  That's  what  he's  here 
for." 

"So!"  Big  Tony  stared  at  Dan  with  eyes 
that  were  hard  with  suspicion.  "You  think, 
Meester  Terriss,  that  you  will  make  a  fool 
of  me,  too?  Hah!  Your  Stormy  King  he 
has  tried  that,  and  where  is  he  to-day?  Where 
is  the  big  job  he  must  turn  out?    Go  find  your 
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Stormy  King  and  asked  heem  who  is  the  fool 
now." 

'WeVe  all  fools,"  said  Dan;  ''you,  and  Mr. 
King,  and  the  men — everybody." 

''So!"  The  leader's  voice  was  crafty.  "And 
you  want  changes  so  that  nobody  will  be  fools 
any  more.    No?" 

Dan  nodded. 

"Always  changes,"  the  big  man  leered. 
"First  the  company  it  gives  in  so  much."  He 
moved  his  hands  about  an  inch  apart.  "Then 
the  workers  they  are  told  to  give  in  so  much." 
He  threw  his  hands  wide. 

"No,"  said  Dan;  "I  don't  mean  that.  The 
company  and  the  men  must  give  equally." 

"Equally?  Hah!  A  joke;  always  a  joke. 
But  now  the  workers  will  not  laugh  at  heem 
no  more.    What  do  you  say  is  thees  equally?" 

"What  is  fair." 

"Liar!"  the  man  burst  forth  passionately. 
"What  does  thees  company  know  about  fair? 
Promises,  promises,  promises,  always  prom- 
ises.   I  have  heard  enough  of  thees  nonsense." 
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One  hand  moved  toward  Dan.  ''Out  before  I 
take  you  and  shake  you  so." 

He  meant  the  threat.  Reality  was  in  his 
face  and  in  every  movement  of  his  gathered 
strength.  Dan,  frightened,  retreated  as  far  as 
the  door. 

Little  Tony's  face  had  gone  gray.  As  one 
who  does  something  purely  by  force  of  will, 
he  advanced  toward  his  father.  The  man 
watched  him,  the  threatening  hand  still  out- 
stretched, halted  by  something  in  his  manner. 

*'I,"  said  the  boy,  ''I  am  Little  Tony.  I  am 
a  Carmelli.  Carmellis  don't  lie  to  Carmellis. 
I  tell  you  he  means  right;  I've  talked  with  him 
and  I  know.  Us  guys  has  got  to  give  him  a 
chance." 

Something  like  a  snarl  came  from  Big 
Tony's  lips.  The  hand  that  was  outstretched 
raised  itself  to  strike.  But  it  did  not  fall — 
then.  With  a  cry  Mrs.  Carmelli  threw  her- 
self between  the  boy  and  the  man.  Her  body 
stood  as  a  bulwark  between  the  man  she  had 
married  and  the  son  she  had  reared. 
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"Tony!"  she  cried,  and  added  something  in 
Italian. 

"You,  too?"  he  uttered  hoarsely,  and  raised 
the  hand  higher.  She  did  not  come  to  his 
shoulder,  a  slight  woman  whom  he  could  have 
broken  with  but  half  his  strength,  yet  she  did 
not  flinch. 

"He  has  spoken  truly,"  she  said.  "He  is  a 
Carmelli.  You  forget,  Tony;  he  is  of  your 
blood." 

A  change  worked  slowly  in  Big  Tony's  face. 
Indecision  marked  itself  along  the  black  edges 
of  his  wrath.  His  glance,  still  brooding  with 
suspicion,  went  from  his  wife  to  his  son,  back 
to  the  woman  and  then  to  Dan.  The  upraised 
hand  fumbled  and  fell.  When  he  spoke  again 
his  voice  was  not  so  harsh. 

"You  are  a  child,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "and 
he" — pointing  to  Little  Tony — "he  is  a  fool. 
Suppose  we  talk  some  more.  After  a  while 
we  will  hear  what  must  happen  first.  First 
the  men  must  go  back  to  work.  See,  I  know 
already  what  thees  Meester  Terriss  will  say." 
The  last  came  back  to  his  speech.     "That  is 
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always  the  way.  The  men  work,  and  then  if 
nothing  good  comes  to  them  the  company  has 
made  the  advantage  of  the  work  they  have 
done.  It  is  always  the  men  who  lose.  It  is 
always  the  men  who  must  surrender." 

''No,"  said  Dan;  ''you  are  wrong  about 
what  will  happen  first." 

Big  Tony  laughed. 

"First  I  will  call  off  the  guards;  I  will  do 
that  to-morrow.  The  men  will  not  go  back  to 
their  work  until  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment." 

Big  Tony  stared  at  him  incredulously. 
"And  leave  nobody  to  watch  the  works?" 

Dan  nodded. 

"Hah !  A  trick.  One  of  thees  Old  Stormy's 
tricks." 

"No  trick,"  said  Dan;  "just  common  sense. 
We  will  both  of  us  need  the  plant  and  the 
machinery  when  we  start  afresh.  You  would 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  doing  damage  to  your 
bread  and  butter.  You  must  trust  me.  If  you 
do  not  trust  me  we  can  do  nothing.  I  am  go- 
ing to  trust  you," 
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Big  Tony  was  staggered.  This  was  an  atti- 
tude of  faith  he  had  not  foreseen.  It  left  his 
anger  futile. 

^'Lies,"  he  said  weakly. 

^To-morrow,"  said  Dan,  ^^you  will  see."  He 
caught  Tony's  eye.  "Will  you  come  to  my 
house  afterwards?    I  may  have  news." 

He  stepped  out  into  the  hall  and  closed  the 
door. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

HE  thick  blackness  of  a  clouded  night 
■  had  fallen,  and  Dan  had  to  feel  his 

-^^  way  down  the  sagging  stoop.  There 
were  dim  lights  in  all  the  houses,  and  every 
doorway  held  an  earnest,  talking  group.  The 
searchlight,  at  the  moment,  had  its  beam  fo- 
cused on  the  overcast  sky.  Suddenly  the  light 
came  down  again,  seeming  to  exult  in  a  sort 
of  ^^Ah !  Try  to  creep  up  on  me  and  see  how 
I'll  find  you  out."  Dan  found  himself  looking 
at  the  light  with  resentment. 

Twice  the  searchlight  raked  the  slope  of  the 
hill  and  dazzled  through  the  streets.  The 
lights  in  the  houses  were  paled.  The  groups 
on  the  stoops  and  in  the  doorways  were  thrown 
into  bold  and  pitiless  relief.  Men  turned  away 
their  heads  from  the  blinding  glare  and  mut- 
tered evilly.  Twice  Dan  heard  bitter  curses 
and  saw  workers  shake  angry  fists  toward  the 
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plant.  So,  all  during  the  night,  even  while  the 
houses  slept,  the  searchlight  would  keep  its 
watch. 

Dan  did  not  want  it  to  find  him  out  and 
reveal  him.  Such  recognition  might  be  dan- 
gerous. He  quickened  his  steps  and  hugged 
the  dark  side  of  the  thoroughfare  until  the 
white  ray,  its  mission  for  the  moment  done, 
was  once  more  turned  toward  the  sky. 

Contrast  confronted  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge.  Here  the  night  was  calm  and 
peaceful,  as  though  this  area  were  not  part 
and  parcel  of  what  he  had  just  left  behind. 
People  sat  comfortably  on  wide,  sturdy 
porches.  One  family  was  under  a  wide  awn- 
ing on  a  lawn ;  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Chinese 
lanterns  through  some  trees.  Somebody  was 
softly  strumming  the  strings  of  a  guitar.  There 
was  a  snatch  of  low-toned  song,  an  echo  of 
light  laughter,  the  indistinct  sound  of  voices 
reflecting  serenity  and  contentment.  Dan,  ob- 
serving, went  on  with  thoughtful  steps.  This 
side  of  the  ridge  he  had  always  accepted  as  a 
natural  part  of  life;  the  other  side  made  him 
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ponder  and  filled  him  with  grave  doubts  and 
questionings. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  road  on  which  his 
own  home  stood.  His  steps  became  slower 
now  as  though  his  legs  carried  him  forward 
almost  against  his  will.  Uneasiness  and  un- 
certainty grew  upon  him.  There  was  still  an 
ordeal  ahead,  and  in  some  ways  it  would  be 
as  bad  as  the  first  ordeal  he  had  put  behind. 
To-night,  to-morrow,  some  time  soon,  he 
would  have  to  face  Lucius  Morrow  and  Mr. 
King  and  tell  them  what  he  had  done. 

In  that  short  conversation  with  Big  Tony  he 
had  definitely  and  completely  committed  the 
company.  If  his  promises  were  not  fulfilled 
the  company  would  be  judged.  What  Mr. 
King  or  Uncle  Lucius  would  say  to  his  the- 
ories, what  obstacles  they  would  promptly 
throw  in  the  way  of  his  half-formed  plans,  he 
did  not  know.  If  they  told  him  bluntly  that 
he  should  have  consulted  them  first — 

*^I  wish  Uncle  Lucius  had  been  at  his  of- 
fice," he  told  himself  in  a  whisper. 

He  drew  a  hand  across  his  forehead.  The 
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night  was  not  unduly  warm,  but  he  was  sweat- 
ing. They  would  be  right,  of  course,  if  they 
said  that  he  should  have  come  to  them.  They 
were  his  superiors,  his  elders,  his  father's 
choice  as  his  guardians.  They  had  always 
honestly  labored  in  his  interests.  A  decent 
courtesy,  if  nothing  else,  entitled  them  to  his 
full  consideration.  His  imagination  pictured 
them,  grim,  standing  apart  from  him  as  he  re- 
lated to  them  what  he  had  done  in  the  last 
hour. 

And  yet  he  was  sure  that  he  had  either  to  go 
with  Tony  to-night  or  else  lose  his  friend's 
trust.  It  had  not  been  a  light  matter  of  choice. 
And  having  gone,  he  had  had  to  say  to  Big 
Tony  Carmelli  the  things  that  he  had  said. 

He  arrived  at  the  driveway  through  the 
trees,  and  went  up  the  path  toward  the  house. 
The  upper  floor  was  dark  in  every  window, 
save  his  own  room.  The  faithful  Peggy  ex- 
pected him.  Downstairs  the  shades  were 
drawn,  but  the  lights  were  on  full  behind 
them.  That  might  mean  that  Lucius  Morrow, 
or  Mr.  King — or  both — awaited  his  coming. 
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He  paused,  delaying  to  see  if  shadows  might 
move  across  the  shades.  Uncle  Lucius's 
shadow  would  be  slim;  Mr.  King's  would  be 
burly.  The  minutes  passed  and  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  clear  glow  on  the  shades.  Instinct 
still  cried  to  him  to  wait,  but  the  knowledge 
that  the  interview  inevitably  had  to  come  sent 
him  on. 

He  could  not  find  his  latch-key,  and  sud- 
denly remembered  that  it  was  in  one  of  his 
grips.  He  rang  the  bell — the  finger  that 
pressed  the  electric  button  trembled.  After  a 
moment's  wait  the  door  was  opened.  Peggy 
peered  out  into  the  night. 

*Who  is  it?"  she  asked. 

Dan  stepped  full  into  the  light. 

'^Master  Dan!"  she  cried,  and  hugged  him 
as  though  he  were  still  the  boy  who  had  tod- 
dled about  her  kitchen  and  worshiped  at  the 
shrine  of  her  cookies.  "  'Tis  good  to  see  you 
home  again."  Her  first  thought,  as  always, 
was  for  his  comfort.  ^'Did  you  have  your  sup- 
per? No?  You  poor  lamb!  You  must  be 
half  starved.    I'll  have  something  tasty  ready 
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for  you  in  less  than  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's 
tail." 

'^Are  Mr.  King  and  Uncle  Lucius  here, 
Peggy?" 

^'They  are,"  said  Peggy,  and  there  was  acid 
in  her  voice. 

He  turned  toward  the  stairs.  Not  until 
then  did  he  see  them.  In  a  sort  of  silence  that 
seemed  ominous  they  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  the  living  room  looking  out  at  him.  Even 
the  frightened  throb  of  his  heart,  even  the  dour 
look  on  Mr.  King's  grizzled  face  could  not  at 
that  moment  disturb  the  genuine  feeling  that 
they  were  his  sincere  well-wishers,  that  he 
could  count  on  them.  He  went  to  them  with 
his  hands  outstretched. 

Mr.  King  shook  hands  glumly.  ^'I  suppose 
you  received  my  telegram?" 

^Tes,  sir." 

*What  did  you  think  of  it?" 

*'I  was  sorry  it  had  happened." 

^That's  the  least  you  could  have  felt.  Well, 
you  would  go  away  and  have  your  fling.    You 
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have  come  back  to  look  on  the  ruins  of  your 
business." 

Lucius  Morrow's  greeting  was  of  another 
sort. 

*^Dan,  you  look  hard  as  nails.  How  much 
do  you  weigh?  The  outdoor  life  has  done 
you  good.  How  did  the  race  with  Idle  Hour 
come  out?   You  never  told  me  in  your  letters." 

*We  won,"  said  Dan. 

*'A  boat  race?"  Mr.  King  asked. 

Dan  nodded. 

*'You  have  let  your  business  go  to  smash," 
the  manager  said  bitterly,  ^^for  a  mere  boy's 
play.  Have  you  forgotten  that  contract  with 
the  Mitchell  plow  people?  Have  you  forgot- 
ten that  clause  that  penalizes  us  five  hundred 
dollars  a  day  for  every  day  of  non-delivery 
after  December  i  ?" 

Dan  shook  his  head  again,  watching  the 
plan  fearfully. 

*Well,  if  you  did  forget  it  while  you  were 
playing  up  there,  others  didn't.  Those  pirates 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  knew  all  about 
that  contract.     It's  their  trump  card.    They 
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think  they  can  use  that  as  a  club  and  beat  us 
to  our  knees.  But  we'll  fool  them.  We'll 
drop  them  into  the  pit  they've  dug  for  us. 
We'll  sublet  what's  left  of  that  contract  When 
those  anarchists  get  hungry  enough  they'll  be 
glad  to  crawl  back  and  whine  for  their  jobs. 
They've  tried  to  stab  the  company  in  the  back. 
They're  not  workingmen.  They're  traitors 
and " 

^'Suppose — "  Dan  began.  The  hollowness 
of  his  own  voice  frightened  him,  and 
he  paused. 

Mr.  King  snapped  his  finger  in  impatience. 
"Suppose  what?" 

^'Suppose  they  think  that  it  is  the  company 
that  is  really  stabbing  them?" 

The  fingers  stood  out  as  though  stiffened 
with  shock.  The  manager  looked  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  stark,  uncomprehending  amazement. 
And  then  he  found  his  voice. 

^What!  You  Dan  Terriss's  son,  stand 
there  and  tell  me  that?  You  accuse  the  com- 
pany  " 
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^'I'm  telling  you  what  the  men  say,"  said 
Dan. 

Mr.  King  turned  toward  the  lawyer. 

^'You  hear  that,  Lucius?  Not  a  word  in 
defense  of  the  company;  nothing  but  the  bab- 
ble of  those  anarchists.  In  Heaven's  name, 
what  madness  has  gotten  into  the  boy?" 

^'Suppose,"  the  lawyer  said  gently,  "we  let 
him  eat  and  talk  afterwards.  He  must  be 
hungry." 

Mr.  King  muttered  something  under  his 
breath,  threw  up  his  hands  in  a  hopeless  geS' 
ture,  and  ran  them  through  his  perpetually 
tousled  hair.  He  had  not  slept  much  since  the 
strike  was  called ;  the  sign  of  the  restless  hours 
was  marked  in  the  deep  shadows  under  his 
eyes.  A  stern,  driving  man  at  best,  to-night 
he  seemed  beset  by  a  wild  havoc.  Catching 
sight  of  Peggy  still  lingering  in  the  hall,  and 
reading  her  plain  disapproval,  he  favored  her 
with  a  glare  that  sent  her  scurrying  into  the 
kitchen.  From  that  safe  retreat  she  noisily 
banged  and  clattered  her  pans  as  a  sign  that  in 
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there,  at  least,  her  opinions  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. 

^'  'Tis  a  maniac  he  is,"  she  vowed.  ''The 
poor  lamb  isn't  safe  in  his  presence.  If  that 
Lucius  Morrow  was  blest  with  an  ounce  of 
sense  he'd  be  callin'  the  police.  Sure  an'  I 
wouldn't  put  it  past  that  man  to  bite  his  grand- 
mother." 

Heavy-hearted,  Dan  went  up  to  his  room. 
He  half-filled  the  wash  basin  with  water, 
stared  at  it  unseeingly,  and  went  out  and 
dropped  down  on  the  bed.  One  corner  of  his 
lips  kept  twitching,  twitching,  twitching.  He 
would  have  given  much  then  for  some  way  of 
skipping  the  next  two  hours. 

The  interview  with  the  manager  of  the 
works  was  going  to  be  every  bit  as  hard  as  he 
had  feared.  During  the  few  minutes  in  the 
hall  he  had  seen  one  thing  clearly:  there  was 
as  much  rash  judgment,  as  much  intemperate 
language,  on  the  company's  side  as  there  was 
on  the  men's.  The  days  with  Tony  up  at  camp 
had  convinced  him  that  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides ;  they  had  also  shown  him 
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that  calling  names  was  not  the  way  to  say  it. 

Would  the  fire  of  hatred  run  from  Mr. 
King's  veins  as  it  had  run  from  Tony's?  He 
did  not  know.  He  doubted.  There  was  one 
hopeful  phase  of  the  situation,  and  presently 
that  heartened  him  to  take  courage.  Uncle 
Lucius  had  not  condemned  his  one  sentence 
offered  in  defense  of  the  men.  His  arguments 
would  find  just  and  full  consideration  there. 

^^Master  Dan!"  Peggy  called  guardedly  up 
the  stairway. 

He  went  back  to  the  basin  and  made  his 
toilet.  The  cold  water  refreshed  him.  He 
came  downstairs  with  far  less  feeling  of 
dread.  Peggy  had  lamb  chops,  a  salad,  pastry 
and  coffee  awaiting  the  assault  of  his  appetite. 
After  months  of  roughing  it  in  camp  it  was 
good  to  find  silver  and  clean  linen  again.  He 
ate  with  a  sense  of  luxury.  Later  Mr.  King 
might  blister  his  theories  and  his  ideas;  for 
the  moment  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  zest 
of  hungry  boyhood. 

Through  the  hangings  that  divided  the  din- 
ing room  from  the  living  room  he  could  see  a 
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part  of  the  chamber  beyond.  Mr.  King, 
frowning,  sat  rigidly  as  one  graven  of  stone. 
Mr.  Morrow  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  a 
calm  and  contemplative  pose.  A  woman, 
whose  back  was  partly  turned,  sat  writing  at 
a  table.  There  was  something  vaguely  famil- 
iar about  her.  He  watched  her,  noting  her 
subtle  air  of  sureness,  trying  to  fathom  what 
there  was  about  her  that  gave  an  impression 
of  newly  found  strength  and  power.  By  and 
by,  in  reaching  for  some  papers,  she  turned 
more  fully  toward  him,  and  he  saw  her  face. 

The  woman  was  Miss  Trotter,  his  uncle's 
secretary. 

Dan  knew  the  town  legend  of  the  ^Vorth- 
less  Trotters."  As  he  ate,  his  mind  kept  play- 
ing with  the  thought  of  how  many  people  the 
world  wrote  down  as  failures  would  forge 
ahead  if  given  merely  an  opportunity — a  sym- 
pathetic chance.  The  relationship  that  had 
developed  between  Lucius  Morrow  and  his 
secretary  in  the  dusty  First  National  Bank 
building — a  relationship  of  faith  and  trust  and 
cooperation — ^was  one  he  wanted  to  see  de- 
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velop  between  the  Terriss  Machinery  Works 
and  its  men.  But  his  youthful  reasoning, 
stumbling  through  a  labyrinth  of  unaccus- 
tomed logic,  did  not  aptly  put  the  matter  in 
just  such  exact  terms. 

He  toyed  with  his  pastry;  but  at  length  the 
last  crumb  was  gone  and  he  could  find  no  pre- 
text longer  to  delay  the  interview.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  living  room  changed  as  he 
entered  it.  He  caught  a  fleeting  smile  from 
Miss  Trotter;  then  her  head  was  again  bent 
over  her  work.  In  that  smile  he  thought  he 
read  an  intentional  sign  of  sympathy.  Lucius 
Morrow  looked  at  him  quizzically.  Was 
there  encouragement  in  his  uncle's  glance  or 
did  he  imagine  the  fact?  He  did  not  know. 
Mr.  King  squared  around  in  his  chair  and 
addressed  him  harshly. 

*'To-morrow,"  he  said,  "go  down  and  look 
at  the  industry  your  father's  genius  created. 
Idle!  Dead  as  a  graveyard!  Deserted  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  given  a  living!  Go  look 
at  it.  Do  it  to-morrow  morning.  Then  tell 
me,  if  you  have  a  drop  of  Terriss  blood  in 
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your  veins,  what  you  think  of  such  a  situa- 
tion." 

"IVe  seen  it,"  said  Dan. 

"Not  the  works,"  the  manager  said,  incred- 
ulously. 

"Yes.  Guards  and  searchlights  just  as 
though  it  were  a  fort  in  wartime.  Is  that 
necessary?" 

"Necessary?  Necessary?  When  did  you 
see  it?" 

"To-night." 

"Before  you  came  here?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  took  you  down  there?  Have  you 
gone  utterly  mad?  Didn't  you  know  the  dan- 
ger? Suppose  they  had  recognized  you? 
Suppose  they  had  harmed  you?" 

"I  went  down  to  see  Big  Tony." 

"At  the  works?  Do  you  mean  you  saw  him 
at  the  works?  Have  they  rushed  the  guards 
and  taken  the  plant?" 

"I  didn't  see  him  at  the  works.  I  went  down 
with  Little  Tony  and  saw  him  at  his  house." 

A  blank  amazement  sat  upon  the  manager. 
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When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  weak  as 
though  his  faculties  had  been  numbed  and 
frozen.  ^'If  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  you  went  there 
for?" 

''To  tell  him  the  company  was  not  what  he 
and  the  others  thought  it." 

Mr.  King  made  a  choking  sound. 

^'And  to  tell  him  the  company  had  always 
wanted  to  do  right  and  would  do  right,  and 
that  the  men  would  have  to  do  right,  too." 

Shock,  amazement,  incredulity — all  in  turn 
wrote  their  reflections  on  Mr.  King's  face. 
Slowly  they  gave  way  to  a  startled  comprehen- 
sion. He  guessed  the  truth.  In  one  mighty 
bound  he  was  out  of  his  chair. 

''By  heavens,  Dan,"  he  cried  in  panic,  "do 
you  know  what  you  have  done?" 

"I  think  so,  sir." 

"Think?  What  do  you  know  about  this 
problem?  Who  told  you  to  meddle  in  this 
with  your  thoughts?  Do  you  want  to  invite 
ruin?  Big  Tony  will  go  out  now  and  make 
capital  of  your  visit.    He'll  tell  them  you  said 
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the  company  had  not  done  the  right  thing. 
That  will  stiffen  their  spines.  YouVe  undone 
all  my  work;  you've  played  right  into  their 
hands.  When  they  came  to  me  with  their  de- 
mands, I  said,  ^No.'  I  refused  to  argue.  I'd 
have  none  of  their  patter  of  demands  and  their 
flurries  of  set  speeches.  Thank  God,  there's 
a  way  out.  We  can  say  it  was  only  a  foolish 
boy's  talk." 

^'But  we  won't  say  that." 

^^No?    Why  not?" 

^'Because — "  Dan's  eyes  went  appealingly 
to  Lucius  Morrow —  ^'because  what's  wrong 
is  wrong  no  matter  who  does  it." 

This  time  Mr.  King's  great  hands,  instead 
of  being  flung  up  in  a  gesture  of  helplessness, 
seized  his  shoulders.  He  winced  as  the  strong 
fingers  clamped  his  flesh. 

*^You  mean,  Dan,  that  the  company  your 
father  founded,  the  company  that  Lucius 
Morrow  and  I  have  managed,  is  wrong?" 

*^I  mean,"  Dan  said  unsteadily,  ^^that  it's 
wrong  for  the  company  to  stop  production  to 
hold  up  prices  and  throw  the  men  out  of  work. 
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I  mean  it's  wrong  to  let  the  houses  they  must 
live  in  go  shabby  through  neglect." 

Slowly  the  fingers  relaxed;  Mr.  King's 
hands  fell.  When  he  stepped  back  it  was  as 
though  some  one  had  struck  him  a  telling  blow 
in  a  vital  spot.  Uncertainly  he  walked  toward 
his  chair.  Instead  of  sitting  down  again  he 
stood  there  and  stared  at  the  boy  as  though 
reading  in  him  frenzied  thoughts  and  inco- 
herent theories  he  had  never  before  suspected. 

*^Dan,"  he  said,  '^I  worked  twenty  years 
with  your  father.    He  trusted  me." 

*'I  know  that,  sir." 

*'He  made  me  one  of  your  guardians  be- 
cause he  knew  that  my  first  thought  would 
always  be  for  your  interests.  I  have  tried  in 
every  way  in  my  power  to  protect  what  was 
yours.  Of  course,  if  it  is  your  desire  that  I 
should  step  aside — "  The  muscles  of  his 
mouth  began  to  twitch. 

''But  I  don't  want  that,  Mr.  King,"  Dan 
cried.  ''I'm  not  finding  fault;  I'm  trying  to 
explain  things.  I  want  you  there  always.  I 
shouldn't  know  what  way  to  turn  without  you. 
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But  you  said  before  I  went  away  that  you 

didn't  understand  to-day's  workingmen '' 

"And  you  think  you  do." 
"You  said  you  didn't  know  what  was  hap- 
pening,"   Dan   went   on   desperately.     "And 
then  I  met  Little  Tony.     After  the  race  he 

and  I  began  to  talk  things  over  and '^ 

"And  so  you  two  innocents  settled  it.  Oh, 
you've  settled  it,  all  right."  Mr.  King's  laugh 
was  the  hard  mirth  of  one  who  counted  him- 
self frustrated  by  the  willy-nilly,  crack- 
brained  antics  of  two  boys.  "Well,  it's  your 
business.  You're  going  to  be  the  principal 
sufferer.  Little  Tony  didn't  happen  to  men- 
tion anything  about  the  men  playing  fair,  did 
he?" 

"W^e  talked  that  over,  too." 
"Oh,  you  did." 

"The  men  must  work  with  and  for  the  com- 
pany. The  spirit  that  we  found  that  day  in 
the  Farragut  boat  race  is  the  spirit  that  must 
come  to  the  works.  Why  shouldn't  it  come? 
,Why  can't  men  feel  some  things  the  way  boys 
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feel  them?  It  must  come  because  it's  the  only 
thing  that  wins  for  everybody." 

^What  is?" 

^'Teamwork.  Everybody  working  together 
and  pulling  with  the  stroke  oar." 

*^A  boat  race."  Mr.  King  spoke  the  words 
as  though  they  conveyed  an  appalling  mental 
picture  that  he  could  not  drive  from  his  mind. 
*'A  boy's  play  to  be  the  touchstone  that  makes 
or  breaks  a  valuable  business."  He  dropped 
into  the  chair,  and  his  gaze  became  fastened 
accusingly  upon  the  lawyer.  ^'Lucius,"  he 
said  after  a  silence,  ''you've  done  this.  You 
would  have  him  go  away  when  he  was  needed 
at  home.    Now  you  can  see  the  result." 

The  lawyer  had  listened  to  the  dialogue  in 
silence.  His  face  showed  concern,  as  though 
he  believed  that  things  had  gone  a  bit  too  far. 
But  his  voice  carried  no  reproof. 

^'Suppose  we  let  him  tell  his  story,"  he  said. 
**Let  him  start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  it  all." 

Mr.  King  shook  his  head. 

*Too  late,  Lucius;  he's  surrendered  us  to 
the  revolutionists  in  the  shop.     He's  placed 
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the  rope  in  their  hands  and  they'll  hang  us." 

*Will  they?"  The  lawyer's  words  were  a 
mild  question. 

^They  won't/'  said  Dan.  "They've  done 
things  that  shouldn't  have  been  done,  but 
they'll  have  to  play  the  game." 

"The  prattle  of  a  trusting  child,"  the  man- 
ager said  bitterly.  "Who'll  make  them?  I've 
tried  my  hand  at  it  and  failed.  Who'll  make 
them?" 

"We  will,"  Dan  answered  stoutly;  "we'll  do 
it  by  playing  the  game  with  them." 

It  was  all  ghastly  folly  to  Mr.  King. 

"You've  made  a  mess  of  this,"  he  said. 
"When  the  mess  gets  too  much  for  you  come 
to  me  and  I'll  try  to  get  you  out.  Now  if 
those  papers  are  ready,  Miss  Trotter." 

The  young  woman  brought  him  several  doc- 
uments. He  buried  himself  in  their  contents, 
apparently  through  with  the  discussion.  His 
actions  said  that  he  had  washed  his  hands  of 
the  situation. 

A  silence  of  constraint  fell  upon  the  room. 
Somewhere  in  the  house  a  clock  struck  the 
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hour.  Dan  sent  a  quick  glance  toward  his 
uncle,  Lucius  Morrow  was  staring  up  at  the 
ceiling  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  nerv- 
ously tapping  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

The  doorbell  rang — and  a  chill  ran  through 
Dan's  blood.  Peggy  passed  through  the  hall- 
way from  the  kitchen.  Dan  heard  her  open 
the  street  door,  heard  a  murmur  of  voices, 
heard  the  street  door  close*: 

^There's  a  gentleman  to  see  you.  Master 
Dan,"  Peggy  announced. 

Dan  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

*^Come  in,  Tony." 

Mr.  King,  for  all  his  intense  interest  in  what 
he  was  doing,  heard  that.  The  papers  fell 
from  his  hands  and  lay  scattered  on  the  rug. 
His  manner  said  plainly  that  this  was  the  last 
mad  act  of  a  night  of  folly. 

^What's  that  fellow  doing  here?"  he  de- 
manded. 

*^He's  to  tell  me,"  said  Dan,  "how  his  father 
feels  about  things." 

*'Did  you  invite  him  to  come?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
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The  manager's  voice  had  been  guarded.  Yet 
the  strike  leader's  son,  entering  the  room, 
seemed  to  feel  instinctively  the  antagonism  of 
at  least  one  person  there.  His  eyes,  meeting 
Mr.  King's,  darkened. 

^Well/'  the  manager  of  the  works  de- 
manded, ^Vhat  does  your  esteemed  father 
think  of  it?  No  beating  about  the  bush  now. 
Out  with  the  truth." 

The  boy  gave  him  the  truth. 

*^He  says  that  you  guys  are  not  on  the  level." 

^^Confound  him,"  Mr.  King  roared,  ^^what 
does  he  mean  by  saying  that  this  company 
would  lie?  The  Terriss  Machinery  Works 
lives  up  to  every  contract  and  to  every  prom- 
ise, and  don't  either  you  or  your  father  for- 
get it." 

At  any  other  moment,  perhaps,  Dan  might 
have  found  humor  in  the  man's  vitriolic  man- 
ner. The  situation,  however,  was  far  too  se- 
rious for  levity. 

^'It  never  kept  its  promise  to  fix  up  the 
houses,"  Tony  flashed  back. 

Mr.  King  bit  his  lips,  and  seemed  for  the 
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jfirst  time  to  notice  the  scattered  papers  at  his 
feet.    He  picked  them  up. 

'There  were  other  things  that  had  to  be 
done  first,"  he  said  gruffly,  and  resumed  his 
reading.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
worsted — and  knew  it.  '^Sometimes,"  he  said 
as  an  afterthought,  a  sort  of  concession, 
^'things  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  are  neg- 
lected." 

'Terhaps,"  said  Lucius  Morrow,  'Ve'll  get 
along  better  if  we  admit  that  Tony  has  us  on 
the  houses.  Company  houses  are  going  out 
of  style,  anyway.  Years  ago,  when  Mr.  Ter- 
riss  got  his  first  big  contract,  he  needed  more 
men.  He  had  to  have  them  at  once.  If  men 
were  to  come  here,  there  had  to  be  places  for 
them  to  live.  In  this  emergency,  he  built  the 
houses  himself.  He  had  to.  There  were  no 
dwellings  available  in  all  Ironridge.  And  as 
the  plant  kept  growing  he  built  more  houses. 
Personally,  I'm  sorry  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  company  house.  I'd  like  nothing  better  than 
to  sell  those  houses  to  the  men  at  any  figure 
they  thought  just.    In  the  rush  of  things  they 
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have  been  neglected.    They  should  have  been 
attended  to." 

''It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  King,  ''but 
things  like  that  happen." 

'Til  bet  the  company  never  forgot  to  look 
out  for  its  machinery,"  Tony  taunted. 

"Confound  you,"  cried  Mr.  King,  'Vhat 
did  you  come  here  for — to  abuse  us?  If  that's 
all  you  can  say^  you  might  as  w^ell  go  now»" 

Tony  started  at  once  for  the  door.  "I  can 
do  that,"  he  flung  back  over  his  shoulder,  and 
into  his  stride  came  some  of  the  hard  swagger 
that  had  characterized  him  during  those  first 
days  on  the  island.  Dan  sav^  a  vision  of  every- 
thing failing. 

"No,  no,  Tony.  Mr.  King  didn't  mean 
that." 

"Come  back,  Tony,"  Mr.  Morrov^  said 
gently.  "People  never  get  an)^where  v^hen 
they  lose  their  tempers.  Mr.  King's  all  for 
the  company;  you're  all  for  your  father  and 
the  men.  You  must  both  make  allowances. 
There  must  be  a  middle  ground.    That's  what 
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we  want  to  find,  isn't  it?  Come  back  and  talk 
things  over." 

Argument  would  have  driven  Tony  off,  his 
will  stubborn  and  his  pride  hurt.  Mr.  Mor- 
row's quiet  friendliness  won  him  over.  He 
came  back,  somewhat  undecided — but  never- 
theless he  came  back.  Mr.  King  grunted,  but 
made  no  comment.  To  all  appearances  he  had 
again  returned  to  his  reading.  Miss  Trotter, 
for  all  that  she  worked  over  her  papers  with- 
out pause,  was  plainly  engrossed  in  the  drama 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  room. 

"Suppose,"  the  lawyer  suggested,  "you  two 
tell  us  just  what  really  happened  at  Farragut. 
Frankly,  we're  a  bit  at  sea.  We've  had  only 
snatches.  Let's  have  the  whole  story,  and 
then  we  can  see  where  we're  at." 

Mr.  King's  eyes  wandered  from  his  reading. 

The  story  came  out  slowly,  and  Dan  and 
Tony  took  turns  in  the  telling  of  it.  It  began 
with  the  animosity  that  had  clouded  their  first 
days  together — Tony's  taunts  and  Dan's  heated 
defenses.  They  shifted  the  narrative  to  Mr. 
Catt,  told  of  his  serene  observations,  and  ac- 
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knowledged  that  he  had  started  them  thinking. 
Next  came  the  story  of  the  night  when  Dan, 
confronted  with  the  information  that  the  com- 
pany had  shut  down  the  plant  and  had  thrown 
the  men  out  so  that  prices  could  be  maintained, 
had  admitted  that  there  was  something  in  the 
policy  that  might  be  wrong. 

'Whafs  wrong  with  it?"  Mr.  King  de- 
manded suddenly. 

'^It's  wrong,"  said  Tony,  '^because  it's  a  one- 
way game.  The  company  gets  its  profits  just 
the  same,  but  us  guys  lose  our  living.  What's 
fair  about  that?" 

^'It's  business,"  Mr.  King  said  shortly. 

^'Well,  us  guys  think  it's  rotten  business." 

^'You  don't  know  anything  about  it.  It's  a 
principle  practiced  in  many  lines.  There's  no 
use  talking  to  you  about  it;  you  wouldn't  un- 
derstand." 

"I  suppose/'  Tony  said,  "you  mean  I'm  a 
thick-head.  All  right,  but  it's  a  pretty  rotten 
business  that  won't  play  the  game  fifty-fifty. 
I'll  leave  it  to  him.  Isn't  that  so?"  His  ap- 
peal was  made  to  Lucius  Morrow. 
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^'It  would  seem  to  be  a  little  unjust,"  the 
lawyer  answered  slowly. 

A  mottled  red  ran  up  into  ^'Stormy"  King's 
cheeks.  Dan,  leaning  forward,  waited  for 
another  outburst.  But  the  manager,  after  a 
moment,  controlled  himself. 

^'You're  hanging  us,  too,  Lucius,"  he  said, 
with  suppressed  wrath. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him  and  shook  his 
head  gently.  Tony,  not  quite  sure  of  what  it 
all  meant,  kept  suspicious  eyes  fixed  on  Mr. 
King. 

'When  I  saw  that  Dan  didn't  like  it,"  he 
said,  ^'I  got  to  feeling  that  perhaps  us  guys 
had  some  of  you  guys  wrong."  He  stressed 
the  ''some." 

A  faint  smile  touched  the  corners  of  Lucius 
Morrow's  lips.  Two  boys  endeavoring  to  settle 
the  dynamic  differences  existing  between  cap- 
ital and  labor!  Yet  there  was  nothing  of  sar- 
casm in  the  smile.  Youth  not  yet  touched  by 
the  sordid  edge  of  worldly  doubt  and  distrust. 
Youth,  looking  clear-eyed  and  fearless  toward 
the  dawn! 
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^What  else?"  he  asked. 

They  told  of  the  race,  and  of  how  the  crew 
had  had  to  pull  together  regardless  of  aching 
muscles,  and  of  how  teamwork  had  finally 
won. 

''Mr.  Catt,"  Dan  picked  up  the  tale,  "made 
us  see  that  the  same  spirit  should  be  in  busi- 
ness. The  company  and  the  men  must  either 
pull  together  or  pull  against  each  other. 
They're  all  in  the  same  boat.  They  can't  get 
out  of  the  boat  even  if  they  want  to.  Why 
can't  they  get  together  on  what's  right  for  the 
company  and  what's  right  for  the  men?" 

''They  will  some  day,"  Tony  added  pas- 
sionately. This  scrapping  can't  go  on  for- 
ever. There's  nothing  in  it.  Us  guys  won't 
have  any  pay  envelopes  Saturday.  You  guys 
won't  have  any  profits  to  show  for  the  week. 
Where  does  that  get  anybody?  Where  would 
us  guys  in  the  Farragut  boat  have  finished  if 
we  had  done  things  that  way?" 

"I  fancy,"  said  Lucius  Morrow,  "it 
wouldn't  have  got  you  any  place." 

And  then,  suddenly,  a  little  shamefaced 
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with  self-consciousness,  suddenly  a  little  de- 
fiant, Dan  told  the  story  of  the  to-morrow  they 
had  visioned.  The  faith  of  young  manhood 
was  in  his  voice,  and  shone  in  reflection  from 
Tony's  eyes. 

This  time  the  lawyer  did  not  smile.  He, 
too,  looking  into  the  future  as  he  wrote  his 
articles  at  his  desk  in  the  bank  building,  had 
dreamed  something  of  this  same  dream.  Just 
at  the  moment  he  was  watching  Mr.  King. 
Slowly  the  manager's  head  bent  forward  inch 
by  inch  until  at  last  his  chin  rested  on  his 
strong  chest. 

*'Dan,"  said  Mr.  Morrow,  ^'it  sounds  fine, 
but  how  is  it  to  be  brought  about?  The  world 
has  been  full  for  centuries  of  fine  schemes 
that  have  never  worked.  How  is  this  dream 
castle  ever  going  to  become  an  earth  castle?" 

It  was  Tony  who  answered.  '^Us  guys  must 
trust  you  guys  and  you  guys  must  trust  us." 

There  was  the  answer  in  a  nut-shell — mu- 
tual faith ! 

"How  does  your  father  feel  about  it,  Tony?" 

"He  says  it  isn't  on  the  level,  but  it's  got 
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him  guessing.  If  it  wasn't  for  those  guards  at 
the  works " 

^They'll  come  away  to-morrow,"  said  Dan. 

Mr.  King's  head  came  up  with  a  snap. 
"And  leave  the  works  at  their  mercy?"  he 
cried  aghast. 

"Somebody  must  be  the  first  to  trust  the 
other  side,"  Dan  answered. 

Tony  sat  there,  looking  at  each  of  them  in 
turn. 

"Do  the  guards  come  away?"  he  asked  at 
last.  "No  stalling.  If  I  could  tell  my  father 
that " 

"They'll  come  away  to-morrow,"  said  Lu- 
cius Morrow. 

"Lucius!"  cried  Mr.  King. 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  to- 
morrow we  all  hope  for,"  the  lawyer  said;  and 
the  manager  drew  a  deep  breath  and  was 
silent. 

Tony  left  them  to  carry  home  the  news. 
Out  in  the  kitchen  Peggy  finished  her  labors 
and  went  upstairs  to  her  room.    Miss  Trotter 
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put  the  last  paper  into  place  and  pushed  back 
her  chair. 

"I  have  finished,  Mr.  King." 

^'Thank  you,"  the  manager  said  dully. 
'That  will  be  all  to-night." 

He  sat  with  his  head  again  drooping  on  his 
chest.  Miss  Trotter  got  her  hat  and  coat,  the 
door  closed  upon  her;  the  echo  of  her  foot- 
steps grew  faint  as  she  went  down  the  walk 
through  the  trees.  At  that  the  man  rose  and 
stood  for  a  moment  uncertainly. 

'The  old  days,"  he  said,  "are  past.  I  do  not 
understand  these  days." 

He  went  toward  the  door  leading  to  the  hall. 

''Mr.  King,"  cried  Dan,  "you're  not  going 
to  desert  me?    I  need  you." 

The  man  turned.  "Dan,  I  loved  your 
father."  His  voice  trembled.  "How  he 
would  act  now  were  he  alive  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  we've  been  wrong.  I  don't  know 
that,  either.  All  I  know  is  machinery — how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  how  to  figure  costs. 
I've  never  figured  men.  Maybe  that's  where 
I've  been  wrong.    Stand  by  you?"    His  face 
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twitched  with  a  spasm  of  emotion.  ^'You're 
your  father's  son.  Wise  or  foolish,  you're  try- 
ing to  do  what  you  think  is  right.  That's  the 
Terriss  blood.  I'll  stand  by  you  as  though  you 
were  old  Dan  Terriss  himself.'* 


CHAPTER  IX 

BIG  Tony  Carmelli  slept  far  into  the 
next  morning.  He  deemed  it  a  lux- 
ury to  lie  abed.  There  was  no  seven 
o'clock  whistle  to  claim  his  presence  at  the 
works,  no  time  clock  to  be  punched,  no  tasks 
to  demand  his  presence  and  his  effort. 

After  his  son  had  gone  off  to  Dan's  house 
the  night  before  he,  in  his  turn,  had  journeyed 
through  the  works  district  to  spread  the  news 
of  the  young  aristocrat's  unexpected  visit — 
"thees  Mister  Terriss."  He  had  told  the  story 
almost  impartially,  for  Big  Tony  was  one  who 
dealt  with  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 

Women,  uncomplainingly  accepting  the 
strike  as  their  men's  battle,  secretly  apprehen- 
sive of  the  future,  withdrew  to  their  living 
rooms  and  muttered  prayers  that  this  surpass- 
ing development  might  bring  good  in  its  wake. 
But  the  men,  accepting  the  manner  of  their 
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leader,  were  both  distrustful  and  suspicious. 

^Was  it  trust  the  loikes  o'  him  laid  his 
tongue  to,  Tony?"  one  brawny  worker  de- 
manded. 

'Trust,'^  said  Tony  with  a  dark  frown. 
^'Trust  heem  and  trust  us."  He  repeated  the 
sentence  to  drive  it  home. 

The  worker  shook  a  heavy  fist  at  the  search- 
light. ^There's  trust  for  ye.  That's  his  brand 
o'  trust,  bad  luck  to  the  loikes  o'  him  for  a 
liar." 

^We  will  see,"  said  Tony. 

His  inference  was  that  they  would  see  how 
little  of  faith  could  be  placed  in  any  statement 
coming  from  the  company. 

The  strike  leader  said  nothing  then  of  Dan's 
promise  that  the  guards  should  be  taken  off 
the  next  day.  Just  why  he  did  not  tell  them 
that,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  explain 
to  himself.  Perhaps,  in  a  dim  way,  he  viewed 
it  as  a  trump  card  to  be  played  later  should 
some,  won  over  by  soft  and  insincere  words, 
cry  out  to  give  the  company  a  chance.  He 
would  then  be  able  to  stiffen  the  weaklings  by 
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advancing    proof    of    the    company's    deceit. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  came  back  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Carmelli  had  gone  to  bed,  but 
his  son  was  waiting  to  tell  him  what  had  trans- 
pired at  the  interview  with  Dan  Terriss.  Big 
Tony  heard  the  boy  out. 

^'This  old  bear  of  a  Stormy  King,  what  of 
heem?    Was  he  there?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what  of  heem?" 

"Oh,  that  guy,"  Tony  said  indifferently, 
"he's  hard-boiled.  But  Dan'll  bring  him 
around." 

"A  boy  make  'Old  Stormy'  do  what  he 
says?  Pough!  You  have  no  brains.  What 
of  thees  Lucius  Morrow?" 

"He's  all  right." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"He's  with  Dan." 

"So!  I  am  the  one  to  decide.  You  have 
done  too  much  talking  already.  Enough.  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  thees.  It  is  time  you 
were  in  your  bed." 

After  the  boy  had  disappeared  into  another 
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room  Big  Tony  sat  for  a  long  time  at  the 
kitchen  table.  In  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  distrust,  there  were  moments  when  he  was 
strangely  moved  by  what  had  happened.  He 
had  come  up  in  a  rough  school.  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  books,  but  he  did  know 
something  of  men.  As  the  leader  of  an  emo- 
tional group  he  had  cultivated  the  ability  to 
read  faces,  to  form  sharp  and  quick  judg- 
ments, tell  much  from  a  glance  or  a  gesture. 
His  son,  Tony,  was  plainly  sincere  in  what  he 
said.  So,  he  admitted  grudgingly,  had  Dan 
Terriss  seemed  sincere.  But  as  for  that 
^'Stormy  King" —  His  knuckles  thumped  the 
table. 

^Tricks!"  he  said.  ^'Let  them  show  their 
hands  and  then  we  will  see.  It  will  go  hard 
with  them.  We  will  make  them  dance  to  the 
whip." 

And  as  for  the  coming  of  better  times — more 
comfortable  homes,  no  more  shutdowns — 
The  company  houses  had  long  been  a  thorn. 
Lucius  Morrow  had  spoken  to  Little  Tony: 
company  houses  were  going  out  of  favor.  The 
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coal  fields  still  had  them,  sometimes  the  steel 
towns,  but  that  was  about  all.  If  the  company 
would  sell  the  houses,  then  the  men  could  each 
repair  his  own  house.  There  would  be  a 
stamp  of  independence  to  that.  He  sat  for  a 
long  time  motionless,  some  external  of  his  pose 
making  him  strangely  akin  at  the  moment  to 
Rodin's  grim  statue  of  ^'The  Thinker." 

And  so  when  he  arose  from  sleep  next  morn- 
ing there  was  an  ominous  quality  to  his  man- 
ner. The  manager,  the  office  employees,  the 
salesmen,  might  speak  of  the  company  as  "we" 
or  "us,"  but  to  the  strike  leader  the  company 
was  "it"  or  "they."  To-day  would  tell 
whether  "it"  was  to  be  trusted  a  little  or  not 
at  all. 

The  hours  of  slumber  had  broken  the  se- 
quence of  last  night's  thought  and  had  strained 
the  faint  shreds  of  faith  he  had  had  in  Dan's 
integrity.  His  ill  humor  increased  as  he 
looked  about  him.  The  cracked  plaster  of  the 
walls,  the  paint  that  had  long  ago  faded,  the 
neglected  improvements  that  should  have  been 
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made  on  this  side  of  the  ridge,  all  conspired 
to  sour  his  temper. 

^^Coffee!"  he  said  to  his  wife.    ^^Quickly." 

She  prepared  to  bring  it  from  the  stove. 

^^See  that  it  is  strong,  and  black,  and  hot." 

"You  will  eat  now,  my  Tony?"  she  asked 
him. 

''Afterwards.  First  I  will  see  how  thees 
Meester  Terriss  keeps  to  his  word." 

Even  as  he  swallowed  the  smoking  liquid, 
Little  Tony  broke  in  upon  him  with  the  news. 

''He's  done  it.  I  knew  that  guy  was  on  the 
level." 

"Talk  from  you,"  said  his  father,  "always 
talk.    What  guy  is  thees?" 

"Dan  Terriss." 

"What  has  Meester  Terriss  done?" 

"He's  called  off  the  guards.  All  those  guys 
have  gone.  Men  are  taking  down  the  search- 
light. Didn't  I  say  so?  Didn't  I  say  that  guy 
;was  on  the  level?" 

Big  Tony  drank  slowly.  He  needed  time 
to  think. 

"You  are  a  fool,"  he  said  at  last;  "they  are 
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in  hiding."    He  took  his  hat  from  a  peg  and 
strode  out  to  the  street. 

The  street  was  deserted.  Far  up  ahead  the 
workers  were  clustered  near  the  gates  leading 
to  the  plant.  The  gates  were  thrown  wide. 
Within  them  an  old  man  sat  on  a  stool, 
chewing  tobacco  with  toothless  gums  and 
blinking  at  them  from  eyes  that  age  had  made 
red  and  watery. 

The  gate  was  open — and  yet  the  strikers 
hesitated  to  advance.  Here  was  something 
entirely  beyond  their  comprehension.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  that  the  company  should 
leave  property  unguarded.  In  back  of  them 
the  women  of  the  colony  huddled  together, 
shawls  over  their  heads,  whispering  their 
hopes  and  their  fears. 

Big  Tony  elbowed  a  way  to  the  front.  The 
thing  that  held  his  attention  was  the  partially 
dismantled  searchlight.  For  a  while  he  stood 
frowning. 

^'Easy,"  cried  the  man  who  had  spoken  last 
night.    ^There's  something  funny  here." 

*What?"  the  leader  demanded. 
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'^  'Tis  a  trap  of  some  kind  I'm  after  think- 
ing.    I  don't  loike  the  looks  o'  it." 

"We  will  see,"  Big  Tony  said  suddenly. 

Slowly  he  advanced  toward  the  gate.  Noth- 
ing happened.  The  watchman  looked  up  at 
him  and  favored  him  with  a  toothless  grin. 

"  'Mornin',  Tony,"  he  wheezed. 

The  strike  leader  nodded,  and  took  a  step 
that  carried  him  past  the  gate.  The  watchman 
offered  no  objection.  Still  slowly,  cautiously, 
Big  Tony  went  along  the  yard.  Still  nothing 
happened.  He  passed  around  the  piles  of 
materials  and  closely  scrutinized  the  trucks. 
He  lifted  the  canvas  tops,  and  peered  under 
them  to  see  if  they  sheltered  guards.  The 
trucks  were  empty.  He  strode  to  one  of  the 
office  windows  and  looked  within,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hands. 

Mr.  King  was  working  at  his  desk. 

"Now  we  will  see,"  the  leader  muttered,  and 
pressed  his  face  close  to  the  glass.  The  man- 
ager saw  him,  gave  a  brief  nod  of  recognition 
and  then  went  on  with  his  work. 

Then  Big  Tony  understood.  This  stern 
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taskmaster  was  alone.  In  one  minute  the  men, 
gathered  outside,  could  crush  this  man  they 
called  a  tyrant  and  whom  they  blamed  for  so 
many  of  their  troubles.  He  had  come  here 
unattended;  he  was  at  their  mercy.  The  boy, 
Dan  Terriss,  had  kept  his  word.  The  guards 
were  really  gone.  The  company  had  shown 
its  trust. 

Big  Tony  stepped  back  from  the  window. 
He  felt  an  obligation  that  the  strikers  should 
show  theirs.  Under  the  circumstances  Stormy 
King  was  as  safe  as  though  a  hundred  picked 
men  protected  him  with  rifles. 

Big  Tony  walked  back  as  far  as  the  gate. 
"Come,"  he  ordered. 

"If  it's  tricks  they're  after  playing — "  a 
voice  began. 

Big  Tony  made  an  impatient  gesture  with 
his  hands.    "It  is  safe,"  he  said. 

They  came  upon  company  property,  a  cu- 
rious, shuflling  crowd,  still  lost  in  the  wonder 
of  the  day's  mystery.  Often,  in  their  bitter 
moments,  they  had  spoken  of  a  day  when  they 
would  rush  the  gates  and  destroy,  so  that  those 
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who  sat  in  high  places  could  feel  the  pangs 
of  suffering.  Now  that  the  works  were  at 
their  mercy,  they  were  curiously  powerless. 
The  desire  for  vengeance  was  gone.  They 
were  like  men  who,  come  a  long  way  to  do 
battle,  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  there  was 
no  enemy  to  engage  them. 

No  one  noticed  Little  Tony.  He  stole  to 
the  gate.  Once  through  it  he  broke  into  a  run, 
up  the  ridge  to  the  top  and  then  down  the 
other  side. 

Something  told  him  that  Dan  would  be  at 
Mr.  Morrow's  office.  He  dodged  through  the 
crowds  on  Main  Street,  and  panted  up  the 
bank  building  stairs.  His  abrupt  entrance 
startled  Miss  Trotter  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  holding  one  hand  to  her  throat. 

"Dan  Terriss  here?"  he  demanded. 

She  regained  her  composure.  "You  gave 
me  a  start,  Tony.    He " 

"Is  he  here?" 

Dan's  voice  answered  from  the  inner  office. 
"That  you,  Tony?"  The  door  opened.  "What 
is  it?     Has  there  been  trouble?     Mr.  King 
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said  this  morning  that  he  would  go  down  there 
to-day  alone  just  to  prove  that —  They  didn't 
hurt " 

''Oh,  that  guy's  all  right."  Tony  didn't 
favor  Mr.  King  with  so  much  as  a  second 
thought.     ''They're  in  the  yard." 

^'Who?" 

"The  strikers.  They're  walking  around  as 
though  they  don't  know  what  it's  all  about. 
You  ought  to  go  down  there.  You  could  fix 
up  everything  in  ten  minutes.  Now's  the  time 
to  give  it  to  them.  If  you  give  it  to  those  guys 
straight,  just  the  way  you  gave  it  to  me, 
every  one  of  them  will  be  back  on  the  job  to- 
morrow.   I  know  what  I'm  talking  about." 

"How  about  your  father?"  Lucius  Morrow 
asked. 

"It  hit  him  just  as  hard  as  it  hit  anybody 
else.     I  was  watching  him." 

Dan  looked  toward  his  uncle  for  advice. 

"It's  worth  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 

He  was  smiling  that  whimsical,  thoughtful 
smile.  Mentally  he  was  marveling  at  the  mir- 
acle of  two  boys  leading  grown  men  out  of 
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the  valley  of  misunderstanding  and  discontent 
by  showing  them  the  way.  And  yet,  at  rock 
bottom,  their  ideas  and  the  theories  of  Miss 
Trotter  were  the  same ;  people  who  live  next 
door  to  each  other  should  try  to  be  on  friendly 
terms. 

'Worth  it  now?"  Dan  asked. 

'Why  not?"  Tony  demanded. 

'Why  not?"  Lucius  Morrow  agreed. 

They  came  down  the  dusty  stairs  and  walked 
quickly  through  the  town — up  the  one  side  of 
the  ridge  that  had  always  spelled  comfort, 
down  the  other  side  that  was  soon,  perhaps, 
to  witness  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  if  I 
were  to  talk  to  them?"  the  lawyer  asked.  The 
appeal  was  addressed  to  Tony,  and  in  it  was  a 
peculiar  sense  of  deference  to  his  opinion. 

Tony  shook  his  head. 

'Why?" 

"They  know  you ;  you're  the  company  that's 
been  doing  the  things  they  don't  like.  Let  Dan 
do  the  talking.  He's  a  new  guy.  They'll 
believe  him  quicker." 
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The  lawyer  marveled  at  the  boy's  shrewd- 
ness, not  knowing  that  unconsciously  the  boy 
was  uttering  something  of  what  had  been  said 
up  at  camp  by  Mr.  Catt.  Here,  Mr.  Morrow 
reasoned,  was  a  young  fellow  who  undoubt- 
edly had  brains.  He'd  bear  watching.  He'd 
go  far.    But  all  he  said  was : 

^  Well,  perhaps  that  is  better." 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  works  Dan 
experienced  a  sudden  oozing  away  of  his  cour- 
age. The  yard  seemed  full  of  men  who  stood 
about  in  aimless,  awkward  groups.  Big  Tony 
was  pacing  back  and  forth  alone,  plainly  turn- 
ing something  of  import  in  his  mind.  He  was 
the  first  to  see  Dan,  and  stopped  short.  The 
others  followed  the  direction  of  his  glance.  A 
whisper  ran  through  the  crowd. 

They  were  powerful  men.  In  the  hands  of 
any  one  of  them  Dan  would  have  been  as  a 
reed.  Yet  they  made  way  for  him,  giving  him 
a  clear  path  as  though  he  were  a  leader.  Once, 
because  his  nerves  were  drawn  tight,  he 
stumbled  a  bit. 

^'Steady!"  whispered  Lucius  Morrow.. 
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"Keep  the  stroke,"  Tony  said  in  a  low  voice* 
'That's  how  we  beat  Idle  hour." 

At  the  ofBce  entrance  Dan  paused  and 
looked  back.  He  had  not  meant  to  speak  at 
once — he  did  not  yet  know  what  he  would 
say — but  as  he  turned  the  men  instinctively 
surged  forward.  They  were  there  before  him, 
a  sea  of  upraised,  questioning  faces,  plainly 
expecting  a  message  from  the  day's  events. 

"Men,"  he  began  uncertainly. 

"Louder!"  said  Lucius  Morrow  in  an  un- 
dertone. 

"Men,"  he  began  again,  "mistakes  have 
been  made  here."  The  door  of  the  office 
opened  and  Mr.  King  came  out  bareheaded 
and  stood  behind  him.  "You  have  made  mis- 
takes; the  company  has  made  mistakes,  too. 
But  the  company  wants  to  undo  its  mistakes, 
and  it  thinks  that  you  want  to  undo  yours. 
We  want  fair  play  all  around.    Isn't  that  so?" 

A  few  cries  of  "Yes"  came  from  the  gather- 
ing, but  most  of  the  men  were  silent.  They 
were  waiting. 

"This  is  our  business — the  company's  and 
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yours — and  we  both  want  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Without  the  company  you  men  would  have 
no  work;  without  the  men  the  company  could 
turn  out  no  work  and  take  no  contracts.  Some 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  past  will 
never  happen  again.  I  don't  know  when  you'll 
come  back  to  work — that  is  for  you  to  say — 
but  when  you  do  come  back  you're  coming 
with  a  good  will  and  there'll  be  no  more  hang- 
ing back  on  jobs.  And  whether  you  come  back 
now  or  later,  the  houses  are  going  to  be  fixed 
up  at  once.  Monday  we'll  have  painters  and 
carpenters  in  here.  We  want  every  man  to 
make  a  list  of  the  repairs  his  house  needs  and 
to  leave  that  list  at  the  office.  They'll  be  at- 
tended to.  We'll  sell  the  houses  if  anybody 
wants  to  buy.  And  hereafter,  if  the  works 
shut  down  for  any  reason,  there'll  be  no  rent 
charges  for  the  houses  the  company  owns  un- 
til work  starts  again." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  through 
the  crowd. 

"How  about  closing  down  to  keep  up  prices, 
Meester  Terriss?"    It  was  Big  Tony's  voice. 
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^'There'll  be  no  more  of  that — I  give  you 
my  word.  If  we  shut  down  it  will  only  be 
because  the  machinery  has  broken  down  or 
because  something  else  has  gone  wrong.  The 
company's  going  to  play  fair.'' 

'Taith,"  cried  a  voice,  "and  it's  the  min 
will  meet  ye  halfway  on  that,  me  lad." 

In  some  way  a  surging  wave  of  relief  ran 
through  the  workers.  Dan  felt  it  and  it 
warmed  his  blood. 

"Oh,  there's  a  lot  of  things  that  will  be 
changed,"  he  cried  impulsively.  "We  want  to 
set  aside  a  part  of  the  profits  and  distribute 
them  each  year  among  the  men.  We  want 
every  man  to  have  an  interest  in  the  company 
and  to  get  something  for  it.  We  want  this 
to  be  a  partnership.  We  want  every  man  to 
be  for  the  company  and  we  want  every  man 
to  feel  that  the  company  is  for  him.  That's 
what  we  call  fair  play.    Is  it?" 

"Fair  play  it  is,  Meester  Terriss,  if  you 
mean  it,"  cried  Big  Tony. 

"I  mean  it,"  said  Dan.  "I  give  you  my  word 
again.    We  can  draw  it  up  in  writing," 
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Somebody  shouted,  "That's  good  enough 
for  us,  kid."  A  babble  of  excited,  contagious 
talk  broke  out.  Dan,  shaking  now  that  the 
strain  of  the  ordeal  was  over,  stepped  back- 
wards toward  the  door.  Then  Mr.  King 
brushed  past  him  and  raised  a  hand.  The 
workmen  were  instantly  stilled. 

"I  give  you  my  word,  too,"  the  manager 
said  clearly. 

Little  Tony  broke  into  a  low  whistle  of  sur- 
prise. Lucius  Morrow  looked  up  at  the  clear 
September  sky  and  the  whimsical  smile  came 
again  to  his  lips.  Dan,  halfway  into  the  of- 
fice, waited  for  what  was  to  follow. 

"We  have  that  Mitchell  contract  on  our 
hands,"  the  manager  went  on.  Every  day  you 
stay  out  cripples  us  so  much  on  that  job.  I 
tell  you  that.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  If  you're  going  to  trust  the  com- 
pany and  come  back,  the  quicker  you  start  the 
better.  The  first  men  to  come  back  must  be 
the  engine  crew.  Unless  we  have  steam  we 
can't  turn  a  machine.  That's  all,  men.  It's 
up  to  you." 
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Again  the  voices  broke  out  in  a  babble. 
After  a  time  the  workers  moved  toward  the 
gates.  Dan  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment. 
He  had  hoped  for  a  spontaneous  cry  from  that 
crowd  that  work  would  start  in  the  morning. 

"Not  so  fast/'  Lucius  Morrow  warned. 
"They  must  talk  things  over  and  come  to  a 
decision." 

In  the  office  Mr.  King  crossed  to  his  desk 
and  sat  there  tapping  a  letter-opener  against 
a  blotter-pad.  Little  Tony  had  remained  out- 
side the  door.  The  manager  could  see  the  de- 
serted yard,  the  idle  trucks,  the  piles  of  mate- 
rials that  had  lain  untouched  for  almost  a 
week.  What  the  future  might  hold  he  did  not 
know,  but  he  was  less  fearful  of  it  than  he  had 
been  before. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  "sometimes  men  are  blind 
and  do  not  know  it." 

"Meaning?"  Mr.  Morrow  asked  gently.     . 

"Meaning,"  said  Mr.  King,  "that  I  saw 
something  out  there  a  little  while  ago  I  did 
not  think  was  possible.  Dan,  I'm  sorry.  I 
tried  to  do  what  was  best  for  your  interests, 
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but  I  think  I  made  a  mess  of  it.  You  were 
right.  You  can't  build  any  business  on  mate- 
rials and  machinery  alone.  There's  a  greater 
factor.    You've  got  to  build  on  men." 

A  shuffle  of  feet  sounded  out  in  the  yard.  A 
group  of  workers  went  past.  They  were  the 
engine-room  gang,  bound  for  the  cellar  to  get 
up  steam.    The  manager  sprang  to  his  feet. 

''To-morrow  we'll  be  working  again,"  he 
cried. 

Dan  ran  to  the  door.  Little  Tony  was 
standing  there,  staring  after  the  men. 

*'To-morrow,"  Dan  cried.  ''Did  you  hear 
that?" 

Tony  nodded.  "To-morrow  always  comes 
when  a  guy  plays  fair,"  he  said. 
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